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For the Miscell ‘. 
HEART. 


BY LINA LINWOOD. 


r listening to many arguments on the 
ct of disinterested benevolence, as com- 
ud by two talented opponents, and while 
ing over in my mind, the various reasons 
ned by each, I was suddenly transported 
sortof magic toa singular sort of palace. 
ge glasses of various descriptions cover- 
he walls on all sides, mirrored in which 
| be seen the thoughts and intents of the 

Various groups of individuals occu- 
different positions here and there, while 
jonally one was seen standing apart from 
rest, seemingly occupied with something 
ent from his companions. One individu- 


circumstances, now attracted my attention. A | 
student was poring over his books with’ praise- , 
worthy enthusiasr. His aim, he avowed was | 
to go through college, to become wise and || 
great, in order that he might do good. He 
toiled on, night and day, taking ‘no rest either |, 
for mind or body. His companions calledhim || 
the self-sacrificing scholar. At last his object '| 
was attained. mong all those whose star. 
shone resplendent in the world of knowledge, | 
none beamed with more dazzling brilliahcy | 
than did his. I looked for the after practice | 
of those things by which he professed to govern | 
his life; but I saw in the place of the humble 


individual of my expectation, a self-consequent | 
person; and on the mirror of the heart was |, 
written “self-deception—thy aims, instead of |/ 
being to benefit the world, have bee» merely to 

obtaina name. Ah, thought I, where shall? 

find a person of truly disinterested benevolenee. | | 
A crowd of persons of various grades, occupa- | |. 
tions and conditions in life, now attracted: my | - 


s contributing largely to the support of 
eedy and destitute of his native city; when 
dupon in the public assembly to subscribe 
ut down nae sort of dollars opposit his 
and wes known far and wide, as a very 
lent and philanthropic man. I looked 
the mirror of the heart which stood op 


im, and saw inscribed there, the “outside 
of benevolence.” Many weeping widows 
fering orphans stood near soliciting his 
lof which he passed coldly by, to give 
¥ dollars when publicly called on;—and it 

tten in this mirror, “selfishness—all this 
thou for a name.” ‘The next person who 

ed my attention was a blustering politi- 
Whoso benevolent! In the saloon of 
mable , who so lavish of wine, 
boat as he? Yet in _ erage r 
in 0 ite, I re in in flaming 
s the word “elfishness—all this doct 
for the sake of party, merely for a few 
” Another individual in still different 





notice. On certain days they all assembled to- |; 
gether, wearing a sort of regalia, as insigriia of | 
their rank. Upon asking them what all-this ||. 
meant, I was told that their object was to re- | (. 
lieve the destitute, cl.the the naked, feed the t 
hungry—in short, they aimed to relieve dis- | |. 

humanity in every form. Soon an-op- |/- 
portunity occurred to test their generosity. An 
alarming fire broke. out in. the neighborhood, 
spreading destruction in its track. Whole 
families were made homeless, houseless, shelter- 
less. I looked around for brethren, the 
“Odd Fellows,” expecting, of ‘course, to see 
them bestow on th s occasion of their ‘abun- ; 
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f)ie2 BENEVOLENCE, or THE MIRROR OF THE HEART.—THE LIGHT yj, 





dance. But what was my surprise to see only 
those benefitted who belonged to their clan, or 
some others who might have relatives that 
did; while all who did not belong to them were 
left as needy as before. On the many mirrors 
of the heart which stood opposite these per- 
sons, was written on some, “this dost thou for 
popularity.” On others was written “thou 
|| doest this for the name of being Yery generous 
and beneyolent.” On other mirrors was writ- 
ten, “Thy curiosity is now satisfied, and were 
it not for the name of forsaking thy clan, thou 
wouldst withdraw thyself from a society which 
taxes so heavily thy purse.” Ah deluded wor- 
‘| shippers of they know not what, thought I, as 
{| still other individuals met my gaze. One lady 
was making a great show of benevolence, by 
taking a poor orphan girl, clothing, educating, 
and finally adopting her as her own child. On 
many occasionsshe was heard to mention her 
generosity, in terms of egotism. The world 
around thought that this lady was truly benev- 
olent; for what object, aside from benevolence, 
could induce her to take a child from the public 
‘| workhouse, and adopt itas her own. Ah 
that ¢'e* present :mtrror of the heart agein 
4{ met my view. On it was inscribed, “this thou 
j{ wouldst not do, were it not for those days of 
}} toilsome drudgery of the orphan, which ena- 
bles thee to indulge in the hour of idleness, and 
listless indulgence of thy vanity.” 1 despai 
of ever finding the person for whom I had 
been seeking, one who could be benevolent 
without selfish motives, and thought how many’ 
ways selfishness takes to fix itself on the hearts 
{| of mankind, by laiming, “this do I for 
others benefit and not my own.” As I was 
ursuing these reflections, a person of still dif- 
erent aspect met my view. I should have ta- 
ken no notice of him had it not been for the 
air of quiet and manly dignity which seemed 
to characterize every movement. He was 
busy in his own iar sphere, which was not 
a station high in life. He seemed rather to 
shun than to court observation. He seemed 
to have many friends who were willing at any 
time to do all in their power to do him a 
needed service, and he, in turn, was ever read 
by sympathy and counsel, as well as pecuniari- 
ly, to benefit all those who live near his 
peace-inspiring influence. He made no osten- 
tatious show of benevolence, yet, in glancing 
at the mirror of the heart which stood near him 
I saw.in golden capitals, these words—* In re- 
ality thou art truly benevolent- selfishness, 
with all its withering and blighting influences, 
4j thou art a stranger to, in the sphere in 
which a kind Providence has placed thee, thou 
art truly happy, because ” I saw 


were but scenes on the gr 

life; I also learned that those, often, 
who make the least show of goodnex . 
those who in reality, have obtained the Viet 
ry over self, and live for the good of oth, 
and frequently may sparkle neath rough , 
homely guise, the brightest gems of tru), 
rity and benevolence. > 

Ba.srinee, April, 1853. 
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of the Miscela, 


I 
THE LIGHT-SHIP. 


O’er broad Atlantic's billowy breast, 
A mptely ship had passed ; 

Had proudly rode the crested wave, 
And dared the angry blast ;— 

Till nearing now the destined coast, 
Fair Albion’s hills appear, 

And rock and mountain brightly gleam 
In sunlight pure and clear. 


Oh! brightly shone each craggy cliff 
Embathed in hues of light, 

And sweetly slept the glassy wave, 
In calm repose and bright; 

“Land! ahead!”—the joyful cry 
Burst forth from many a breast, © 
And the startled sea-bird soared on his, 

Up from the lonely nest. 


Butlo! what object f om afar, 
Attracts their curious quesi?— 

A stately ship at anchor laid 
Secure, in peaceful rest 

No proud flag fluttered from her mast, 

0 voice rang o’er the deep; 

Alone upon the wave she seemed 

Her silent watch to keep. 


Night came, with clouds—a gloomy 1i 
Then from that stranger barque 
Arose a pure and steady light 
Above the billows dark ;— 
For anchored fast midst rocks and shou 
Where dangers darkly reign, 
To warn the mariner she lay 
A Light-Ship on the main. 


And deeper grew the gloom around, 
And wilder ‘Grow the sea, 

And night’s dull hours on leaden wing 
Passed-onward heavily ;— 

Yet from that calm, unwavering ship 
Streamed a broad line of light, 

That shone undimmed amidst the gloom 
Of that long, fearful night. 





O Christian! with thy steady hope 
Fast anchored on wenn 
Eternal—that has beldly braved 





: thatthe things to which I had been witness 
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yo dark world’s rudest shock ;— the persuasion of a wile, with all the entreaty 
+ thou no light, that midst the gloom =| of a mother, and with the agony of one 
fivh o'er the world should rise, whose on!y hope is in that for which she 
warn the sinner that his path pleads, for him to stop that bark in its fear- | 
iyidst hidden danger lies? Sully rapid progress down this dark stream. 
But on—on it dashes, heeding not those per- | 
. et your light"—the Lord has said— —_{ suasions and entreaties coming to him, damp | 
Amid the darkness shine, with the dew of the life-blood of her whom || 
+ sinners who behold your works, he swore at the altar to love, honor and pro- i 
May know they are divine.” tect. Meny and sad are the scenes unavoida- 
‘many are the feet that tread bly witnessed by those who are compelled to 
Vhere dark temptations press; live by this stream. Here is a fond mother, 
«thou a light? then let it shine pleading in tones of anguish for an only son | 
to hurl from his lips the intoxicating bowl, and 
to set sail his bark on the happy streamlet of | 
t thou a lighi?—then wherefore grope | temperance, now so easily reached ; but all to 
yeelf in danger’s way, ho purpost—it passes on—onward jn its mad- | 
ih thy weak spirit bowed to earth, dening career. All those tears of anguish 
'y doabts and fears a prey? prove unavailing, and it finally makes a wrech 
ini of the rock on which thy hopes of a mother’s fond hopes, a father’s bright an- | 
jould firmly anchored be; ticipations, and the loving day<heans of a | 
lift thy glorious lamp on high, sister's fond affections. In all uges, and in all 
That others, too, may see. climes, this stream has carried misery and des- 
yes, April, 1853. Emi. |truetion in its pathway, and nothing has 
——_— quenched its dark waters. We live pow in } 
For the Miscellany. | an enlightened age—an age in which inventive 
STREAM OF INTEMPERANCE. | genius is making improvements iu almost eve- || 
—- rything, and shall not something be done to || 
BY LINA LINWOOD. place among the things that were, the monster | 
temperance? Can nothing be done to keep || 
aderk and sluggish stream, having the bright and talented, as well as the vulgar Hi 
peculiar characteristics. Excess, immod- and illiterate, from going to te inebriate’: |} 
p, beastly appetites and desires aresome grave? Bright hope whisners yes. Yes, there | 
mw. Itis also known by a want of kind- is hope that the stream of i temperance, whore | 
of heart and purpose, and by the basting waters now cover so large a portion of our | 
3 Which commence at its source, grad- land, may give place to that of temperance | 
growing more terrific and dreadful, as and sobriety. And how is it to be accom- | 
var the mouth of the stream. Many plished? By passing the prohibitory law— | 
are constantly afloat ca this stream, f 


yy cheer life’s wilderness. 














Uxperience proves that th’s is the way,and the | 
ted with all that once was fair, Joyely,axly way to free our land from this moral |) 
telligent. Fond hopes, bright dag«lréims blight, this wpas of America, Let every one || 
mlliant prospects in life are“a part. of the _.do all in his power to have this law passed in 
with which thess barks are frejghted.-= Michigan, and let her name be among the 
sti it is but a gentle stream;having no. first enrolled on the list of those who shall 
ptibly bad effects upon those barks who hurl forever among the things of the past, one | 
t farting along itsfSsource;  but- as- it sof the greatest evils that ever cursed a land, 
its way along through the couptry, it “viz: intemperance. 
distraction in its. tryeck * Look for a; 

nt af tht bridght and Beantiful pridé— | 
Kaving the happy ' earthstone bf igol- 
rents, té-cast her lot for Vetter or for! When Dancourt, the p'arwright, produced | 


TRUE CONSOLATION, 


with the chosen one of her heart’s pu- a new 7% if it were unsuccessful, to console 


fevtions, Gaze also afythat loved one himelf, he would sup with a few friends at a | 
dores her, He is al! that is noble—bril- tav.rn near tbe theater, known by the sign of | 
alentshonor, fume; «character anspot- the Cat and Pipes. One morning efter the 

tal hs - Once azain look upon them rehearsal of a comedy, which was to be per- | 
be laywe of a few short years. See you formed forthe first time that evening, he assed | 
bark afloat on the darl. stream of intem- one of his daughters, not ten years of age, | 
‘, and know you whose itis? Ah, where how she liked the piece. *O papa: replied the | 
now? Behold her beckoning with all girl,“you'll sup at the Cat and Pipes to-night. "| 

















GENTLE HAND. 





From tke Illystrated News. 
GENTLE HAND. 


BY T. 5. ARTHUR. 


I did not hear the maiden’s name, but in my 
thought I have ever since called her “Gentle 
Hand.” Whata magic lay in her touch! It 
was wonderful. 


When and where, it matters not now to re- 
late—but once upon a time, as I was passing 
through a thinly peopled district of country, 
| night came down upon me almost unawares. 

Being cn foot, I could not hope to reach the 
village towards which my steps were directed, 
until 2 late hour; and | therefore preferred 
seeking shelter and a night’s lodging, at the 
first humble dwelling that presented itself. 

Dusky twilight was giving place to deeper 
shadows, when I found myself in the vicinity 
ofa dwelling, from the small uncurtained win- 
dows of which the light shone with a pleasant 

econ of good cheer and comfort. The 
, ouse stood within an enclosure, and a. short 
‘distance from the road along which I was mo- 
ving with wearied feet. Turning aside and 
passing through an ill-hung gate, 1 approached 
the dwelling. Slowly the gate swung on its 
wooden hinges, and the rattle of its latch in 
closing, did not disturb the air until I had 


nearly reached the little porch in front of a 


house in which a slender girl who had noticed 
my entrance, stood awaiting my arrival. 

~ A deep, quick bark answered, almost like 
Fan echo, the sound of the shutting gate, and, 
sudden as an apparition, the form of an im 
mense dog loomed inthe door way. I was 
now near enough to see the savage aspect of 
the, animal, and the gathering motion of his 
body as he pre to bound forward upon 
me. His wolfish grow] was really fearful. At 
the instant when he wes about to spring, 
light hand was laid upon his neck, and a low 
word spoken. 

“Don't be afraid—he wont hurt you;"said a 
voice that to me sounded very sweet and mu- 
sical. 

I now came forward, but in some doubt as 
to the young girl’s power over the beast, on 
whose rough neck her almost childish hand 
still lay. ‘The dog did not seem to be by any 
means reconciled to my approach, aud growled 
wickedly his dissatisfaction. 

“Go in Tiger,” said the girl, not in a voice 
of authority, yet, in her gentle tones, was the 
consciousness that she would be obeyed; and 
as she spoke, she lightly bore upon the animal 
with her hand, and he turned away, and disap- 
peared within the dwelling. 








“Who's that?” A rough voice asiej 
uestion; and now a heavy looking nay, 
the dug’s place at the door. 

Who are you? What's wanted?” They 
something very harsh, and forbidding iy 
way the man spoke. The girl now |,ij 
hand upon his arm, and leaned with a, 
pressure against him. : 

“How faris it to G—?”" I ashy 
deeming it best to say in the beginning; 
I souzht a resting place for the night, — 

«To G—-—?” growled the ma, but yy 
harshly as before; “It’s good six miles 
here.” 

“A long distance; and I am a strange: 
on foot,” said I. “If you can make roy 
me until morning I will be very thankfy’ 
I saw the girl’s hand move quietly up }i 
until it rested on his shoulder, and joy 
leaned to him still closer. 

“Come in; we'll try what can be doy 
you.” 

There was a change in the man’s voice { 
surprised me. 

1 entered a large room, in which blu 
brisk fire. Before the fire sat two stout | 
who turned upon me their heavy eyes with 
very welcome greeting. A midudle-age! 
man was standing at a table, and two ¢ 
were amusing themselves with a kitten 
floor. 

“A stranger, mother,” said the mw, 
had given me so rule a greeting at the } 
“ant he wants us to let him stay her 
nig'1t.” 

‘he woman looked at me doubting!s{ 
few moments; and then replied coldly: 

“We don't keep a public house.” 

“I’m aware of that, ma’am,” said |; « 
night has overtaken me, and it’s a long wa 
Ginn, ” ‘ 

“Too far for a tired man to go on foot’ 
the master of the house, kindly, “so it's » 
talking about it, mother; we must give li 
bed.” 

So unobtrusively that I scarcely noticed 
movement, the girl had drawn to the wou 
side. What she said to her } did not hew 
the brief words were uttered in a low wi 
but I noticed that as she spoke, one smuallf 
hand rested on the woman's hand. Wast 
magic in that gentle touch? the womais 
pulsive aspect changed to one of kindly 
come, and she said: 

“Yes, it's along wayto G—. I: 
we can find a place for him. Have you! 
~~ supper?” 

answered in the negative. 
The woman, without further remark, é 
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table from the wall, placed upon it some | 
meat, fresh bread and butter and a pitch- 
new milk. While these preparations 








ing ing on I had more leisure for observa- 
w laid There was a singular contrast between 
ith ao girl I have mentioned. and the oth- 





nates of the room; and yet I could trace 
ong likeness between the maiden and the 
uy, whom I supposed to be her mother— 
vped and hard as were the features of the 









w after I had commenced eating my sup- 
the two children who were playing with 
cat on the floor began quarreling with each 












ranger 
— r. 
TLR Emp ohn! go off to bed!” said the father, in a 
up bi lneigs op tone, speaking to one of the 
“"_ But John, though he could not help hear- 
id did not obey. 
“HE Do you hear me?—off with you,” repeated 
Yoire angry father. 
be [don't want to go, father,” whined the 
Md. 
bla jo! I tell you.” 





still, there was not the slightest movement 
obey; and the little fellow looked the very 
ve of rebellion. At this crisis of the af- 
. when a storm seemed inevitable,the sister 
led across the room, and stooping down, 
; the child’s hand in her's. Not a word 
sspoken; but the young rebel was instant- 
subdued. Rising, he passed out by her 
, and Isaw no more of him during the 
ql ng. 
on after I had finished my supper, a 
ghbor came in, and it was not long before 
and the man of the house were engaged in 
m political discussion, in which were 
re assertions than reasons. My host wes 
a very clear-headed man; while his ant +g 
st was wordy and specious. ‘The former as 
tht be supposed, very naturally became ex- 
d,and now and then, indulged himself in 
ner strong expressions towards his neigh- 
, who, in tarn, dealt back wordy blows that 
equite as heavy, as he had received, and a 
od more irritating. 
And now I marked azain the power of that 
iden’s gentle hand. I did not notice her 
vement to her father’s side. She was there 
oI first observed her, with one hand laid 
mn his temple, and lightly smoothing the 
with a caressing motion. Gradually the 
yi tone of the disputant subsided, and his 
ds had in them less personal rancor. Still 






























its caressing motion the instant there was the 
slightest perceptible tone of anger in the fa- | 
ther’s voice. tt was a beautiful sight; and I 

could but look on and wonder at the power of | 
that touch, so light and unobtrusive, yet pos- | 
sessing a spell over the hearts of all around || 
her. As she stood there, she looked like an || 
angel of peace, sent to still the turbulent wa- || 
ters of human passion. Sadly out of place, || 
I could not but think her, amid the rough and | | 
rude; and yet, who more than thev, needed 

the softening influences of one like Gentle I 
Hand. 1} 

Many times more during that evening, did || 
I observe the magic power of her light hand || 
and voice—the one gentle, yet potent as the || 
other. | 

On the next morning, breakfast being over, | | 
I was preparing to take my departure, when 
my host informed me that if I would wait for 
an hour he would give me a nde in his wagon 
to G , as business required him to go there. || 
l was very well pleased to accept of the || 
invitation. In due time the wagon was 
driven into the road in front of the house,and 
I was invited to get in. I noticed the horse, 
a rough looking Canadian pony, with a cer- 
tain air of stubborn endurance. As the far- 
mer took his seat, the family came to the door 
to see us off. 

“Dick!” said the farmer in a peremptory | | 
voice, giving the rein a very quick jerk as he | | 
spoke. j 

But Dick moved not. 

“Dick! you vagabond! get up,” and the }| 
farmer's whip cracked sharply by the pony's 
ears. 1] 

It availed not, however, this second appeal. | 
Dick stood firmly disobedient. Next the whip || 
came down upon him with an ee hand; 
but the pony only reared up a little. Fast 
and sharp the blows were next dealt, to the ] 
number of a half dozen. The man might as || 
well have beaten his wagon, for all his end | 
was gained. 

A stout lad now came out into the road,and 
catching Dick by the bridle, jerked him for- 
ward, using, at the same time, the customary | | 
language o : su ‘h o*casions--ut D‘ex met this 
new ally with increased stubbornness, planting | 
his fore feet more firmly, and at a sharper an- || 
gle with the ground. The impatient boy now |) 
struck the pony on the side of his head with |} 
his clenched fist, and jerked cruelly at the bri- 
die. It availed nothing, however; Dick 
was not to be wrought upon by any such ar- || 




















diseussion went on; and I noticed that the 
iden's hand, which rested on the temple: 
mmimnassioned words were snoken.resumed 






guments, P 
“Don't do so, John!” I turned my head 
as the maiden’s sweet voice reached my ear.— 





























} 
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| 
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| 
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RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN PAINTING & WRITING 


, She was passing through the gate into the 
.i0 d, and, in the next moment, had drawn him 


away from the animal. No strength was ex- 


|| erted in this; she took hold of his arm and 


‘he obeyed her wish as readily as if he had no 


|| thought beyond her gratification. 


| And now that soft hand was laid gently on 

the pony’s neck, and a single low word spoken. 

_ How instantly were the tense muscles relaxed 

how quickly the stubborn air vanished. 

“Poor Dick!’ said the maiden, as she stroked 

_ his neck lightly, or patted it with her child-like 
hand. . 

“Now go along, you provoking fellow!” in a 


, half-chiding yet affectionate tone, es she drew 


| 
| 





| 


| one. 


| 
| esses,” said J, speaking to my companion as 


upon the bridal. The pony turned towards 
her, and rubbed his head against her arm for 

an instant or two; then pricking up his ears, 

| he started off at a light, cheerful trot, and 

, went on his way as freely as ifno silly crotchet 

_ bad ever entered his stubborn brain. 

“What a wonderful power that hand poss- 


we rode away. 

| He looked at me for amoment as if my re- 

| mark occasioned surprise. Then a light came 

_into his countenance, and he said briefly: 
“She's good! Every body and everything 

| loves her.” 

' Was that, indeed, the secret of her power? 

| Was the quality of her soul perceived in the 

| impression of her hand, even by brutes? The 

| father’s explanation, was undoubtedly the true 

Yet have | ever since wondered, and 


‘| stil do wonder, at the potency that lay in that 


| maiden’s magic touch. I have seen something 
of the same power, showing itself in the loving 


| and the good, but never to the extent as in- 
|, stanced in her, whom, for a better name I 
'| must still call Gentle Hand. 


A geutle touch, a soft word. Ah! how few 


| of us, when the will is strong with the pur- 
| pose; can believe in the power of agencies so 
|| apparently insignificant. And yet all great in- 


' 
} 
i 


! 
| 
| 
i 


' 


j 


_ fluencess effect their ends silently, unobtrusive- 
| ly, and with a force that seems at first glance, 
| altogether inadeqnate. Is there not a lesson 
| for us all in this? 


| For the Miscellany. 
‘| RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN PAINT- 


ING AND WRITING. 


_ the ideas of the artist to the external eye, so 

| does the latter convey the sentiments of the 
writer to our minds eye. 

And yet if we should place a handsome 








and well executed painting of some go 
side a graphic and beautiful description d 
same, rwritten on the canvass—w),+ . 
appear a greater contrast than these tyy 
ductions of art, to an inexperienced ; pq 
aginative person?—nor indeed would the 
such a case exist the least likeness }.: 
them. Bat place the same articles be‘. 
ecucated person, possessing much imag'yy 
ad behold, as he peru-es the document | 
readily he perceives the resemblance beg 
them; or, if he had read the description of 
scene at some past time, and should yoy 
see its features delineated in a painting 
quickly he would see that the scene whic, 
imagination had pictured on the tabjq 
memory while reading, was the same a; ; 
ae ke now beholds so vividly painiej 
the canvass. 

So much do these arts convey the 
ideas, that before printing or writing wer 
veuted,the ancients wishing to transmit to4 
posterity histories of important events, y; 
d>so by means of painting and engraving 
s ead of the pen, which is NOW so unive 
used, Thus more frequently were the nig 
deeds of great men commemorated by 
skillful artist, than by the eloguent pen of 
historian. 

EW 
For the Miscellany 
YOUTH AND MORNING. 

Youth, the happiest, sunniest period of] 
in many respects resembles the first bij 
hours «cf the doy, 

In the morning all is fair and bright, 
clouds appear to obscure the brilliavt su 
commotion of the elements impends, and 
anticipate a cloudless and pleasant day. | 
alas! how soon our pleasures and hopes 
ish. Dark, lowering clouds soon appear 
cast their shadows o’er the earth; we 
chilled l:y the celd blasts and the earth iss 
ed with the tears of Heaven. 

Thus it isin youth. How serene and hk 
py seem our coming prospects during te 
few bright years. The path of life \s 
smooth and flowery; no dark vapors obs 
the sun of hope; no cares perplex; 
troubles arise, and we begin the journey 
life with light spirits and joyful prospects 
the future. 

But as clouds appear during the day. 
troubles, cares and perplexities arise, 3! 
advance in life. The harsh winds of adver 
sweep roughly by us, clouds of despair li 
from us the sun of hope, and as the raia 











tion of 
d how 


the 
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vis from Heaven, so fall our tears from 
; overflowing with sorrow. 


And when 
last the sun of life is set, scarcely aught of 
and joyous anticipations of youth 
ye been realized. 
tthe period of life, as well as a day, ma 
nr as, yawn happier and more peaceful, 
we begin their morning with a firm and sin- 
desire to do right, if we possess true prin- 
sles, and fully and fondly rely on the ruler of 
J) things, to guide and direct us. 
Then we can calmly and peacefully pass 
rough the day, and though the wind and 
mpest raged, yet they create no fear, for we 
¢ assured that we will be protected, and 
st assured that the ruler of the elements 
th all things for the best. 
So is it when the storms and trials of life 
sail, and all looks dark and drear, we are 
meup and peacefully sustained by the fond 
,l confiding assurance that our Father or- 
faineth all things for the good of those that 


pve him, 

E. W. 

CINNAMON FIELDS OF CEYLON. 
One morning was, as usual on our first arri- 
il taken up by visits; in the afternoon we 
jrove in Sir 1%. Barns’ sociable through the 
lebrated cinnamon fields, which covered up- 
ards of 17,000 acres of land on the coast, 
ye largest of which are near Colombo. The 
lant thrives best in a poor sandy soil, in a 
damp atmosphere; it grows wild in the woods 
0 the size of a large apple tree, but when cul- 
vated is never allowed to grow more than 
ten or twelve feet in height, each plant stand- 
ing separate. The leaf is something like the 
laurel in shape, but of a lighter color; when it 
first shoots out it is red but changes pereny 
green. It is now out of blossom but I am 
told the flower is white, and appears when in 
full blossom to cover the garden. After hear- 
ing so much of the spicy gales from this Island 
I was much disappointed at not being able to 
discover any scent, at least from the plants, 
in passing through the gardens; there is a very 
smelling flower growing under them, 
which at first led us into the belief that we 
smelled the cinndmon, but we were soon unde- 
ceived. On pulling off a leaf or twig, you 
perceived the spicy odor very strongly, but I 
was surprised to hear that the flower had very 
little or none. As the cinnamon forms the 
oily considerable export of Ceylon, it is of 
course preserved with care; by the old Dutch 
law the penalty for cutting a branch was no 





less than the loss of a hand; at present a fine In majesty leans on its dark heaving breast; Ih: 


expiates the same offence. The neighborhood || 
of Colombo is particularly favorable to its ;| 
growth, being well sheltered, with a high, eq- || 
uable temperature, and as showers fall fre- | 
quently, though a whole days rain is uncom- |, 
mon, the ground is never parched.—Bisuor || 
Heer. {| 





For the Miscellany. 
THE LAND OF THE WEST. 


BY ISAAC MILES CRAVATH. 


Far, far to the west a land lieth hidden, 
More gorgeous and bright than the palace of || 

gold; i 
When nightly the Genii, Aladin, had bidden, || 


Rear’d up its high pillar of jewells and gold. || 


Its forests are dyed in the hues of the amber, | 

Whose color of richness do vie with the sight | | 

Of the rainbow, that leaps from the skies secret 
chamber, 

And span the bright Heav‘ns with its archway |! 
of light. i 


ion, 
Where rich with profusion, Pan sprinkles his 
flowers. 


In its beautiful valleys, oft’ Jupiter slumbers, || 
And Bacchus, Minerva, and Mars find abode; |' 
In its grottoes and caves where wolian num- || 
bers, 
Entrance with their sweetness the ear of their i 
Gods. 


There Juno, from sacred Olympus descending, || 

Doth fix her abode on some cloud-mantled || 
height; 

Or beauty and mirth her gay concourse atten- 
ding, 

Glides swift o’er the earth in her chariot of | 
light. 1) 





Diana unrobes to the sun-light her tresses, 
And roams with Apollo the woods for the || 
chase, 
And Venice and Cupid, hold love’s fond ca- 
resses, 
While odors are shed round their rapt’'rous em- || 
brace. 


And Neptune, who rules the sole God of the 








ocean, 








' 
i 
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| 
|| Which his trident doth stir with a gentle emo- 


tion, 
| That cradles its billows more sweetly to rest. 


| 
| From the unsmitten rock gushes forth the glad 
fountain, 
'! That bubbles along its meandering roa¢, 

By woodland and meadow, o’er hill-tops and 
mountai 
|| As cat forth the stream for the people of 





|| There luxury riots in all things most pleasant, 
|| And music and song swell from mountain to 


cape; 
|| From the king on his throne to the happier 


peasant, 
'| Who dances with joy in the green of the 
grape. 


The husbandman reaps the reward of earth's 


tillage, 
Which Nature pours out from her bountiful 
hoard, 
|| While the trees twine their arms for the tents 
of his village, 
|| And shed down their fruits on the plenteous 
board. 





The shepherd reclines by the cool spring that 


es, 
From the slope of its hill-side embowered in 
brakes, 
'| And melody floats from his flute of the rush- 
es. 








| That sigh by the shores of its forest girt lake. 


| 
Sueh, such, is the clime, which in properly 


‘ 


| viewing, 

|| Its destiny soars to the summit of bliss; 

'' Where humanity, freely youth’s freshness re- 
| og 9 SUMBINS, 

| Shall expand in a region far brighter than 
} , this, 


i When science has fled from Egyptia’s dark 
1 border, 


"| And her archives of learning in dust, shall be 


laid, 
O then ghall a farce of more glorious order, 


‘| More lofty and vast on that land be dis- 


played. 


| Far, far through the mist and the ruin of 


ages, 

In dimensions of grandeur that temple as- 
cends; 

Like the pillar of strength are the forms of its 
gages, 





Whose fame with the stars of the uni. 
blends. 


But years shall roll on ere the burst of , 


ory 
Confound and astonish the wondering eg 
All buried in darkness, forgotten the story 
And palsied the tongue that hath give, 

birth. 


Yet the fates have decreed it, and sure js; 
coming, 

The dawn of a brighter and happier day, 

When the sun of the West the horizon 3 


ming, 
Shall scatter the mists with its life-bheapi, 
ray. 


O then shall the spirit arise in its beauty, 
And shake off the fetters that bound jt; 


dust; 
Then shall knowledge and truth, joined yij 
peace, love and duty, 
Be awakened to action, perform their his 
trust. F 
Micuiaan Crry, Ind., April, 1853. 





THE DAWN OF SPRING. 
BY IKE MARVEL. 


I love to trace the break of spring, step 
step; I love even those long rain storms that 
sap the icy fortresses of the lingering wi 
ter, that melt the snow upon the hills, a 
swell the mountain brooks;—that make th 
pools heave up their glassy cerements of ic 
and hurry down the crashing fragments into 
the wastes of the ocean. 


love the gentle thaws that trace day by diy 
the stained snow banks shrinking from th 
grass; and by the gentle drip of the cottage 
eve. I love to search out the sunny slopesby 
asouthern wall, where the reflected sun does 
double duty to the earth, and where the fral 
anemone or the faint blush of the arbutus.in 
the midst of the bleak March atmosphere, wil 
touch your heart like a hope of Heaven, in 4 
field of graves! Later comes those soft smoky 
days, when the patches of winter grain shov 
green under the shelter of leafless woods, ni 
the last snow-drifts reduced to shrunken skek- 
tons of ice, lie upon the slope of northem 
hills, leaking away their life. 

Then, the grass at your door grows into the 
color of sprouting grain, and the buds upo 
the lilacs swell and burst. The peaches bloom 
upon the wall, and the plumbs wear bodies 0 
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». The sparkling oriole picks strings for 
hammock on his sycamore, and the spar- 
twitin pairs. ‘The old elms throw down 
dingy flowers, and color their spray with 
.; and the brooks where you throw your 
m and minnow, float down whole fleets of 
crimson blossoms of the maple. Finally, 
oak steps into the opening quadrille of 
¢ with greyish tufts of modest verdure, 
h, by and by, will be long and glossy 
, The dogwood pitches his broad,white 
in the edge of the forest; the dandelions 
ong the hillocks, like stars in a sky of 


»; and the wild cherry, growing in all the 
oe rows, Witheut other culture than God’s, 
up to Him, thankfully, its tremulous white 


mid all this comes the rich rains of spring. 
affections of a boy grow up with tears to 
er them; and the year blossoms with flow- 

But the clouds hover timidly over an 

sky, like shadows over innocence. The 
mers come gently, and drop daintily to the 
h-vith now and then a glimpse of sunshine 
sake the drops bright—like so many tears 


he rain of winter is cold, and it comes in 
er scuds that blind you; but the rain of 
il steals upon you coldly, half reluctantly 
et lovingly—like the steps of a bride to 
altar. 
does not gather like the storm clouds of 
nter, grey, and heavy, along the horizon 
»—like age—to the very zenith; but 
areascore of white winged swimmers 
at, that your eye has chased as you lay fa- 
od with the delicious languor of an April 
or have you scarce noticed that little 
y of floating clouds grouped together in a 
bre company. But suddenly you see 
ss the fields, the dark grey streaks, stretch- 
like lines of mists, from the green bosom 
he valley in that spot of sky, where the 
pany of clouds is loitering: fand with a 
ting of the helm the fleet of swimmers 
Ps —t over you, and drop their bur- 
into the dancing pools, and make the flow- 
listen, and the eyes drip with their crys- 
bounty. 
he cattle linger, all cropping the new cut 
s; and childhood laughs joyously at the 
m rain;—-or under the cottage roof, catch- 


ith eager ear, the gentle patter of the rain’s 





Dr. Jewett is engaged’ to canvass .Ohio in 
of the Maine Law. 
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‘LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

How rarely is an absent one mentioned with 
commend: ton, that a fault of character is not 


immediately; set forth to qualify the good im- 
pressions. “Mr. A. is aman of fine talent, 


i 


you say;” and forthwith is responded, “O, yes, | 


a man of fine talents, but has no control over 
his passions.” “Mr. B. is a man of excellent 


principles.” “But,” is answered, “I dont like | 


some of his practices.” 
“Mr. C. is a kind father and husband” 


“But if all I have heard be true, he is not | 


over-nice in regard to his words.” 
And ten chances to one, if the commenda- 


tion is not forgotten, while the disparaging |! 


declaratio: s “n:a ; romiuent place in the mem- | 


ories, of all who heard them, and color their || 


estimation of A., B. C. 
It is remarked by Swedenborg, that when- 


ever the angels come to any one, they explore | 


him in search of good. 
but his good qualities, and, attaching these 
excite them to useful activity. Were they to 


They see not his evil | 


see only the man‘s evils, they would recede 


from him, for they could not join themselves 
to these; and thus man would be left un- 
aided, to be borne down by the powers of 
evil. 


' 


If, then, we would help our fellow man to | 
rise above what is fa'se and evil in his charac- . 
ter, let us turn our eyes, as far as possible, 


away from his faults, and fix them steadily 


upon his good qualities. We shall then aid | 


him in the upward movement, and give exter- | 


And now, by way of illustration: 

subject of conversation between three or four 
persons. 
met Westfield only recently. 


nal pers to the good he really possesses.— | 


A young man named Westfield, was the | 


One of these, a Mr. Hartman, had | 
The first im- | 


pression formed of his character was quite fa- | 
vorable, and he express d himself accordingly. | 


To his surprise and pain, one of the company || 


remarked: 


“Yes, Westfield always appears well enough | | 
And he shrugged his | 


in his way, but—”. 
shoulders, and looked a world of mystery. 


“He has no force of character,” said anoth- 


er. 


“T have never liked the way he treated Mr. | 


Green,” said the third. “It shows, to my mind 
a defect of principle. 


jhen— 





The young map is well || 
enough in his way, I suppose, and I wouldn't || 
ety & word against him .for the world, but || 
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|| And ha shrugged his shoulders. Ah, how 
'' much wrong has been done to character, and 
,| worldly prospects by a single shrug. 
| From no lip present came even the smallest 

, Word in favor of the young man. No one 

spoke of the disadvantages against which he | 
|| had struggled successfully, nor portrayed a| 

' single virtue of the many he possessed. No! 

-one looked at the brighter qualities of 

/of his mind. And why? Poor, weak human | 

/ nature! Quick to mark evils and defects, but 

| slow to acknowledge what is good in the neigh- 

‘bor. Prone to flatter self, yet offering only 

exturted praise at the shrine of another's mer- 

: it. 

A few evenings after the little conversation 
we have mentioned, Mr. Hartman was thrown 
in company with Westfield. The latter, re- 
membering his first interview with this gentle- 
man, whose position in society was one of 
standing and influence, met him again with # 
lively glow of satisfaction, which showed it- 
| self in countenance and manner, But the few 
disparaging words spoken against the young 
man had poisoned the mind of Mr. Hartman, 
and instead of meeting him with the frank 
cordiality expected, he received him with a 
cold repulse. 

Disappointed and mortified, Westfield 
turned from the man towards whom warm feel- 
| ings, and hopeful thoughts had been going 
|| for many days, and in a little while quietly re- 

| tired from a company, in mingling with which 
|, he had promised himself both pleasure and 
|| profit. 

‘| “That hope blasted!” exclaimed the young 
‘man, striking his hands together, while a 
| shadow of intense pain darkened his coun- 
‘tenance. He was now entirely alone, hay- 

‘| ing returned to his chamber for selfcommun- 

ion. 

||  There- existed, at this time, an important 

|| ¢risis in the young man’s affairs. He was a 

| clerk on a very moderate salary. His wants 

'; were few,and these his salary would have main- 
i ly supplied; but a widowed! mother and young 

sister looked to him astheir only support.— 

To sustain all was beyond his ability; and 
much to his anxiety and discouragement, he 
found himself falling into debt. His offense 
towards Mr. Green, which had been alluded to 

as involving something wrong on his part,was 

nothing more nor less than leaving his service 
for that of another man, who made a small 
| advance in his salary—a thing which the for- 
|| mer positively refused to do. He had been 
| with Mr. Green from his boyhood up, and 
| somehow or other, Mr. Green imagined. that, 


he possessed certain claims to his continued 


4 
| 
it 
it 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
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service, and when the fact of Westfely, 
ing left him was alluded to, gave to other 
impression that he was badly used jy, {jo 
ter. He did not mean to injure the r 
man; but he had been valuable; 4; 
fretted him and produced unkind {ij 
and these found relief in words. Selfg 
revented him from seeing, as he ougl; 
ave seen, the bright side of Westfel., 
acter, and so he injured him by throyy 
shadow on his good name. 
“ That hope blasted!” repeated the yy! 
py young man. 
And what was this fondly cherishej} 


al 


the extinguishment of which had move 


so deeply? A few words will explaiy, 


Hartmen was a man of considerable weg 
and had just closed a large contract with 
State, for the erection of certain public y 
to be commenced immediately. On that; 
day Westfield had learned the fact, thy 
was quietly in search of a competent,¢ 
dential disbursing clerk, whose salary y 
be double what he was receiving; and jt 
his purpose to see him immediately, ofr 
self, and endeavor, if possible to secur 
situation. He had called at his office 
during the day, but failed to see hin. 
manner in which Mr. Hartman met hisai 
ces in the even'nz, satisfied him that to 
for the situation so much desired would be 
together useless. 

Westfield was a young man of integr 
competent in business matters, and industrg 
He had his faults and his weaknesses, « 
all have; but these were greatly overbalas 
by his virtues, Yet was he not above te 
ation. Who is? who has not some easily 
setting sin? Who can say that he may 
fall? 

Tq, Mr. Hartman as a private clerk, W 
field would have been invaluable. Ile 
just the kind of a man he was in search 
Moreover he was thinking of him for this 
position of private clerk, when the pois 
ill-natured detraction entered his mind,ani 
turned his thoughts immediately away t 
him. 

The more he brooded over his disappil 
ment, and pondered the unhappy condition 
his affairs, the more deeply did the mil 
Westfield become disturbed. 

“I cannot bear these thoughts,” he § 
starting up from the chair in which be 
been sitting in gloomy despondency. 2 
his effort to eseape his troubled feeling, 
went forth upon the street. It was late 10 
evening. There was no purpose in they" 
man’s mind as he walked, square after 
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i) hasty steps; and he was about returning 
hen he was 8. et by aman with whom he had 
Jight acquaintance, and who seemed partie- 
wily well pleased to sec him. 

‘The very man I was thinking about,” 
“1 Mr, Lee—that was his name—. “Quite 
wincidence. Which way are you going, 
estfield? 

“Home,” replied he, somewha 
pil. 

+n any particular hurry?” 

No.” 

«ome with me then.” 

«Where are you going?” 

‘To the Union House. There's to be a 
fe there for six gold watches—chance in 
+ watch only one dollar. I've got five 
ances. Come along and try your luck.” 
[don't care if I do, try my luck,” said 
estfield. 

[Ic was willing to catch at anything that 
wuld divert his mind. Under other cireum- 
nees this would have becn no temptation.— 
he went t» the Unien Hotel, ventured a 
lollar, and most unexpectedly became the 
mer of asplendid gold watch. New thoughts 
nd new feelings were stirring in his mind, as 
took his way homeward that night, excited 
well by some things seen and heard at the 
ion House, as by the good fortune which 
tended his first venture of a small sum of 
joney in the hope of gaining largely on the 


indifter- 


The effect of his cold treatment of West- 
iddid not escape the observation of Mr. 
Hartman. Ife saw that the young man was 
th hurt and troubled—that he kept aloof 
ym the rest of the company, and .soon re- 
t 

“Do you know young Westfield?” he en- 
mired of a gentleman, with whom, sometime 
lerwards, he happened to be in conversa- 
On. 

“Very well,” was the answer, 

“Has he good business capacity?” 

“Few young men excel him.” 

‘Do you know anything about his charac- 
er? 

“It stands fair.” 

‘Ihave heard that he did not treat his for- 
ver employer, Mr. Green, very well.” 

“He left him for a higher salary; and as he 


lad a mother and sister to support, he was 


ound, in my opinion, to seek the largest pos- 
ible return for his iabor,” 

“Had Mr. Green no particular claim on 
im?” 

“No more than you or I have.” 

“I heard the fact of bis leaving the employ 
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of Mr, Green commented on in a way that | 
left on my mind an unfavorable impression of 
the young man.” 

“Some people are always more ready to 
suppose evil than good of another,” was re- 
plied to this.” 

“I am in search of a competent young man 
as a private clerk, and had thought of West 


‘field; but these remarks caused me to decide” 


against him.” 

“In my opinion,” said the gentleman with 
whom Mr. Hartman was conversing, “you will | 
search a good while, before finding any one so 
well suited to your purpose in every respect as 
young Westfield.” 

“You speak very earnestly in regard to the | 
young man.” | 

“I do speak so of him, and because I know || 
him well.” 

A very different impression of the young 
man was entertained by Mr. Hartman. It was 
eleven o'clock that night, as he rode homeward 
passing on his way the Union House, and just 
at the moment when Westfield, in company 
with several young men, came forth after the 
close of the raffle. They were talking loudly | 
and boisterously. Mr. Hartman leaned from || 
the carriage window, attracted by their voices 
and his eyes rested for amom n‘ on Wcs‘field, 


|The form was familiar but he failed to get || 
| sight of*his face. 


The carriage had swept by | 
and the form passed from his vision; but he || 
still thought of it, and tried to make out his |; 
identity. 

Not many hours of tranguil sleep had 
Westfield that night. As he lay awake thro’ 
the silent watches, temptation poured in upon || 
him like a flood, and pressing against the fee- | 
ble barriers of weakeved good principles, || 
seemed ready to bear them away in hopeless 
ruin. Inasingle hour he had tecome the 
possessor of a gold watch, which could readi- | 
ly be converted into money, and which, at a | 
low valuation, would bring the sum of fifty 
dollars—equal to a months salary. How ea- | 
sily had this been acquired! True, to raffle was | 
to gamble. And vet he easily silenced this | 
objection; for, at religious fairs, he had often, 
seen goods disposed of by raffie, and had him- || 
self, more than once taken a chanee. Another || 
raffle for valuable articles had been announced 
for the next night atthe Union, and Westfield 
urged by the hope of new success, resolved || 
to te present at all events and again try his |! 
luck. 

The following morning found the young man | 
in amore sober, thoughtful mood. He did 
not show the watch to his mother,nor mention | 
the fact of his having won it. Indeed, when 
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|| she asked him where he had been so late thc 
1 night before, he evaded the question. 

|; On his way to the store in which he was em- 
|| ployed, he dropt in at a jewellers, and askec 
! 





| 


the value of his watch. 


‘It is worth about seventy-five dollars,’ re- 
turned the jeweller, !o king very earnestly a 
Westfield, and with a certain meaning in, hi: 
| countenance that the young man 
like. 

“It is perfectly new, as you can see. I shoulc 
| like to sell it.” 
‘What do you ask for it?” 
‘I will take sixty dollars.’ 

‘I will give you fifty dollars for it,’ said th 
|| jeweler.’ 
|| ‘It is yours,’ 
|| Westfield felt like a guilty man. He wa: 
| 
| 


| 
| 


id noi 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| certain that the jeweller suspected him of hav 
‘jag cb aired it through some improper means. 
' The money was paid over at once, and thrust- 
| ing the sum into his pockets, he weit hurried- 
| ly out. As he was leaving the store he en- 
countered Mr. Hartman, who was entering.— 
He dropped his eyes to the ground, while « 
crimson flush overspread his whole counte- 
hance, 

| ‘Ah fr. Weefield,’ said Mr. Hartman, de- 
@ ngh ¢ I wmgiac t) meet you. Wil. 
| you cus at ay office this morning? 
|” ‘If you wish me to,’ replied the young man. 
| struggling to overcome the confusion of mind 
into which the sudden encounter had thrown 
him. 

‘Ido. Call at eleven o'clock; I wish to see 
you particularly. 

“Do you know that young man?” inquired 
the jeweler, as Mr. Hartman, to whom he 
| was well known, presented himse at the 
counter. 

“What young man?” enquired Mr. Hart- 
man. 

“The young man with whom I saw you 
speaking?” 

“Yes, his name is Westfield, and a very ex- 
cellent young manha is, Do you know any- 
thing about him? 

“I know that he has just sold me a watcl: 
for fifty dollars, which I sold yesterday fo 
|| seventy-five, to a man who told me yesterday 
| he was going to raffle it.” 

The jeweler did not say this. It came in 
| his thoughts to say.it, but he checked the ut- 
| terance, and replied: 
| “Nothing at all. The young man is a stran- 

ger to me.” § 

Had that first impulse to produce an unfa- 


| 
} 
} 
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obeyed, the life prospects of Westfield y,, 
have been utterly blasted. The evening, 
followed, instead of finding him at }), = 
joicing with his mother and sister oye, ; 
hopeful fature, would have seen him agaiy 
the dangerous company of unscrupulous ; 
and entering in through the gate of destryciy 
Now he saw clearly his error, the dange 
had escaped, and wondered at his blind ing 
uation, whiie he shuddered at the fearfy! ,, 
sequences that might have followed, had yo 
better way opened to his erring footsteps 
he very moment wher, in strange bewilj 
ment, he was unable to see the rig] t path, 

Mr. Hartman never had cause to regret} 
choice of aclerk. He often thought of; 
injustice which the young man had suffere4 
the hands of those who should have seey } 
good qualities, instead of seeking for ond 4 
lighting in the portraying of bad ones. 4) 
he thought too, of the actual injury this fy 
judgment had com2 near infiict’ng upon ang 
worthy, capable and honest person. He 
not know all. The reader can penetrate ne 
deeply below the surface, and see how a 
carelessly uttered, desparaging words, proy 
hidden rocks, on which the hopes of a fello 
being. for this life and the next, were nes 
wrecked, 





How to Make a Goop Scronar—Nw 
years since, when the Late Lieutenant Gove 
nor Philips, of Andover, Mass., was a studey 
at Harvard College, owing to some bor 
freak, he left the University and went hong 
His father was a very grave man of sow 
mind and few words. He inquired into tl 
business, and declined expressing any opinia 
until the next day. At breakfast |e sai 
speaking to his wife, “ My dear, have you wy 
eloth in the house suitable to make Sam 
frock and trowsers ?” She replied, “ Yes’ 
“Well,” said the old gentleman, “ follow m 
my son.” Samuel kept pace with his fathe 
as he leisurely walked near the Common, anl 
at length, ventured to ask, “ What are yo 
going to do with me, father 7” “I am going 
to bind you an apprentice to that blacksmith, 
replied Mr. P. “ Take your choice ; retum 
to college, or you must work.” I had rathe 
return,” said the son. He did return, coules 
ed his fault, was a good scholar, and became 
an excellent and useful citizen. If all parents 
were like Mr. Philips, the students at our ct 
leges would be better students or the nati 
would have a plentiful supply of blacksmiths 











vorable impression in regard to a stranger been 
; ~_ 


“No rogue ere felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.” 
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()L. LEUMANOWSKI vs. BRANDY. 
ys veteran soldier gives a thrilling ac- 
nt of his marvellous escape fiom goes and 
, in France, the liberty and safety in this 
try. Having run the gauntlet of the 
ch Police, he was doomed to the perils 
i ulerings of a terrible shipwreck. After 
yessel had been dismasted, she struck and 
ded on a rock, and the men stood in about 
» feet of water, holding on to the stumps of 
masts. The cabin boy, being too short 
such a depth, stood on the top of one of 
» stumps, supported by the arm of Colonel 
;manowski. In this situation they remain- 
jagreat many hours with no nourishment 
t so much rain as they could catch in their 


uths. 
At length a brig hove in sight ; but. they 
too weak to raise a shout. To their great 
s, however, they saw the brig heaving to, and 
werng & boat—they were discovered !— 
hen the boat reached them, they were ui - 
ble toenclasp their fingers to Jet go of the 
ust, so stiff and swollen had they become— 
xd their feet and legs were so benumbed that 
could not move, and were obliged to be 
pken o't by their deliverers, When brought 
nboard the brig, they were put into berths 
treated with the utmost kindness. As a 
storative, the captain prepared some hot 
brandy sling, which he offered to the exhaust- 
isuffe ers. Col. Lehmanowski declined drink- 
wg it, and asked for warm coffee. The cap- 
in then offered his brandy to the cabin boy, 
ho was ina berth directly over the Colonel, 
but he also declined, saying he would like to 
ave what the old gentleman below him had. 
They two, therefore drank coffee ; and the 
ther nine, (there was eleven in all,) drank 
brandy. ‘ Now,’ said the Colonel, ‘1 attended 
he funeral of every one of those nine men that 
rank the brandy, while the boy and myself, 
ho drank coffee, survived.’ 
The Maine Law Advocate commends this 
instructive fact to the consideration of those 
ho use and recommend strong drinks as a 
utable medicine in such cases. Doubtless 
bey have their place in the Materia Medica, 
but to persons situated as these shipwrecked 
sailors were they are little better than poison. 
Col. Lehmanowski, by the way, is a monu- 
ment of temperance. He is now eighty Boag 
ol¢—has served in all the campaigns of Napo- 
ton—-has endured all manner of hardshi 
through some of the most wonderful scenes in 
this world’s history, and encountered all the 
temptations of camp, and court, and yet he 
declares he never drank a drop of intoxicating 
The consequence is, he en- 
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joys a green and vigorous old age, moving || 
about with the elasticity of a man of fifty, and || 
appearing to be no more than sixty-five — || 


There seems to be ten years’ of work in him }; 
t) 
| 





yet. 
THE HISTORY OF A GLASS OF WINE. | 
We find, in Harper's Magazine for April, a | 
very interesting history of the birth, parentage, || 
and rise to power of the present Emperor of 
France. Included in that artic e, we also find 
the history of “ one glass cf wine,” as follows : | 
“ But there is another party who repudiate | 
the claims of the BcurLons, and espouse the | 
cause of the Orleans branch of the family.— | 
The Duke of Orlears, tle eldest son of King | 
Louis Phillippe, was tie inheritor of whatever | | 
rights his royal father could transmit. He || 
was a noble young ma —physically and in- | 
tellectuatly noble. H's geaerois qualities | 
had rendered him universay popular. One || 
morning he invited a few com) anions to break- | | 
fast with him, as he was about to take his de- 
parture from Paris to join his regiment. In | 
the conviviality of the hour he drank a Little | 
too much wine. He did not become intoxica- ! 
ted. He was not in any respect a dissipated |; 
man. His character was lofty end noble— |, 
But in that joyous hour he drank a glass to | 
much. He slightly lost the balance of his body | 
and of his mind. Bidding adieu to his com- |, 
panions he entered his carriage. But for that | 
extra glass of wine he would have kept his seat. } | 
He — from the carriage. But for that i 
extra glass of wine he would have alighted on | 
his feet. H's head first struck the pavement. 
Senseless and bleeding he was taken into a’ 
beer shop and died. That extra glass of wine | 
overthrew the Orleans Dynasty ; confiscated | 
their property of one hundred millions of dol- 
lars, and sent the whole family into exile.” 
How true it is, that the traffic in intoxica- 
ting beverages not only brings misery and sor- || 
row to the poor, but also to the wealthy and || 
affluent. It “ sees not the high, nor the }} 
} 





humble. It dishonors the gray hairs of age, || 
all beauty it turns to corruption and conquers || 
the might of the brave.” The king on his | 
thione, the wealthy in his palace, the beggar | 
in his cot, alike feel the devastating influence || 
of its sirocco sweep. Look not upon the wine. | 





It is rather by estimation of our own senti- || 
ments that we exaggerate the good qualities | 
of others, than by estimation of their merit; || 
and we wish to attract praise for ourselves || 
even when we seem to be praising them. 
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KATE ALLIN. 





KATE ALLIN. 
BY JENNY F. BELL. 


“ But where is he, the lover, 
Who shouid be here to-day?” 


may you be always faithful tothe great 4 
reposed in you.” - 
Miss Allin did not trust herse!f to o,. 
‘again, for her voice was unsteady, and 4 4, 
glittered on the tremulous hand that soo 
the door. 7 
Kate Allin, she was a glorious creature ;| Kate turned to the window, and stood 
|; and as I sit gazing into the flickering waves |zing out into the deepening twilight. + yj 
of the fire-light, memory is revelling in the |don’t he come?” she murmured more tig 
|} “store-house, of by-gone recollections, that lonce, and then commenced walking rapig 
_| were once the star-beam of all my day.” Out !the floor. . Again she paused before tie yy; 
| from the heart’s deep chamber, where it has jdow, half started back, and then said in a) 
; been cherished as a holy thing for long weary | excited tone : 
|; years, comes the remembrance of Kate Allin,| “Come here, girls.” 
i; as | knew her at nineteen. We obeyed. The gorgeous sun-dved aaj 
|| It was her bridal day, and there were busy /crimson clouds were fast giving place to oy 
|| fingers making preparations for the entertain-|large, dark, and murky, that came rapj! 
|| ment of the expected guests. All day had |up, shadowing the beautiful landscape ij 
// th» handsome figure of Kate, sliding in| its broad wing, like a bird of ill-omen. Ay 
aud out, with its own peculiur air of indiscri- | away far off in the western horizon, the fieny 
| bable grace, and the large dark eyes were \lightning flashes threw out their glittering 
| filled with an expression of tender seriousness, | chains, and gave warning of an approachiyg 
| touchingly beautiful to behold. Taken al- | tempest. 
together, the dark, handsome face had forgot | We stood there and gazed mntil the ty. 
‘its mirth-inspiring smile, and worn a look of |light all faded away, and the shadows guthe. 
strange earnestness, entirely foreign to its usu- | ed so thie’ ly in the little room, that the whi. 
al reckless gaiety. |robed figure standing so mute at the windy, 
The day was drawing to a close—every-} was barely distinguished from surroundixg 
thing was in readiness, and after taking a last |objects. And yet no bridegrooni! Mp». Ah 
peep into the prettily arranged, half-shadowy lin had joined us now, and had spoken haf 
rooms, where the sun-light was leaving his cheerfully of the loiterer, but Kate showed m 
last golden gleamings, Kate drew the curtains ‘signs of attention save a momentary tren 
into a more graceful droop, and, with a half-| bling of the lip. 
gay, half-sad smile, sprang up stairs, fullowed| All at once, a quick, coming sound of hor. 
by cousin Alice and myself, to don her bridal | se’s feet broke upon the stillness ; Kate heal 
a‘tire. lit, for the smail hand resting upon my am 
Soon the long black curls were sweeping clasped mine with such convulsive energy, 
over the faultless shoulders, and our busy fin-|that I uttered an involuntary cry of pain 
gers were rapidly threading the luxuriant Nearer, nearer, and nearer yet came that in- 
miss, as we perfo med the officeiof tire-wom- patient gallop; and at length a pantig 
eu. Kre an hour had clapsed, the little cham- horse, and the outlines of a ridei’s figure, 
ber contained the most radijantly beautiful | were just discernible, and then plainly ds: 
being I ever beheld. A simple dress of tinct. 
H white muslin fell in snowy folds around her| Now Kate's hand left miue, and was prs, 
graceful figure, leaving the beautiful neck |ed firmly down against the wildly throbbing 
| and arms just discernable through gossamer |heart. ‘The equestrian neared the houe- 
| trimming of rich blond. ‘The raven ringlets |we sw the cap raised gallantly in acknow! 
; were not flowing in their usual style, but |edgement of Kate's presence, and thei— 
| caught away from the white shoulders, and ‘heavens! what a boondug thunder, what 4 
| fell, half shadowing the face with a tiny wreath | fearful flash ! and ere our dazzled eyes r- 
i of snow berriesand myrtle. After pressing | covered their vision, the white steed da-hed, 
a kiss of mingled love and admiration upon | by the window—but, oh, God ! it was rider! 
Kate's forehead, cousin Alice, who was to of- | less! 








| 





ficiate as bridesmaid, tripped light'y down 
stairs, and soon returned with Mrs. Allin. 
“Oh, Kate, my beautiful, s0 soon to leave 
| me forever,” murmured the mother, as the im- 
pulsive Kate — 
sad dishevelment of the nicely arranged hair, 
“and Katy, mine own, God bless you! and 
ie Recapengeecertoaaceaayceancarareeteimmncten tention 








into her embrace, to the, 


I shall never, to my dying day, forget the | 
heart-breaking“cry that rang through ihe lit, 
tle chamber, and, then fell shuddering iuto ¢- 
jence ; and Kate Allin sprang past us, and) 
before we could recover m the shock, her 
white. dress gleamed before us, and ther 





sprang through the door, ran down the yard 
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sd the gate ; suddeniy she st@pped ;| 


seat, and she was erect again. 

» saw the white arm raised toward 
».as if invoking His merey, and then 
jd, chilling cry of “Oh, mother, mother!” 
then shriek after shrick rang out upon 
sight air, wildly piercing in their anguish, 
fildewn upon our hearts like a death 


fewere soon ga‘hered around the spot 
»she stood. ‘lhe blinding lightning, the 
ing thunder crash, we heeded them not. 
eye was rivetted upon the spot where 
the handsome figure of the fearless bride- 
om, stricken down by instant death, when 
yearthe goal of earthly happiness. 
ey raised the inanimate form, and bore ii 
mgh the bright-lighted rooms, up into the 
ichamber. So life-like looked the pale, 
lsome face, we would hardly deem it pos- 
that the manly spirit had gone to “Him 
» gave it.” 
but it was even so ; for over the proud 
ead, and down the right temple, showed 
lightning’s broad, fearful track. And 
since the first awakening to the stern 
ity of ker desolation, she had mvuved al- 
tlike one crazed ; and as the company 
jually dispersed, leaving the striclea one 
done with her mighty sorrow, then were 
“flood-gates of grief opened” and Ki: te 
lin knelt down by the still form, so life-like 
nin death, and thoughtof the happy past, 
farful present, and the dreary, joyless 
ure, 
Sadly was that young heart chastened, and 
ting back the clustering hair that bad 
e been her pride, she pressed wildly again 
dagain a k’ss upon theforehead of the 
per, that had gone to a dreamless slumber, 
i with on last lingering gaze, sadly touch- 
y in its utter hopelessness, she left the holy 
eeace of the dead, and in the silence of her 
nroom, laid the burden of her great grief 
fore “Him who doeth all things will.” 
Thus was Kate Allin’s bridal night spent in 
mest supplication for strength to endure 
bitter trial. That prayer was wafted to 
throne of grace. “A bruised reed he 
not break;” and Kate Allin had learned 
entire frailncss of earthly hops ; and came 
h from the trying ordeal, chastened in 
tart—a pnrer and holier being. 





THLE ua ay ti iN ‘THE FOREST. 
A fair contributor sends us, in the article 
ow, as fine a poem in prose as we have 
ly read:—Home Journal. 
“In the Autumn of 1852, while on a tonr 
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ee 








through the northern part of Michigan, I was | 
delighted with that part of our journey whieh | 
lay, often for many miles, through the beauty | 
ful “oak openings,” for which this State is so | 
celebrated. Not unfrequently within an} 
hour's ride we would see several beautiful | 
lakes, and cross one or more rapid streams. It | 
was almost impossible to believe that these 

“openings” had not been laid out by some | 
ckilfal landseape gardener, with an eye to the 

most exquisite rural taste and effect, and I. 
could not divest myself of the idea, that we | 
should come upon some lordly mansion, fer | 
the occupant of which, so much beauty had |! 
been created. Here the road wound through 

a quiet deil—there ascended a gentle slope— |. 
yonder ran along the brow of an undulating |. 
hill, with a wild ravine on one side, and ail | 
around were stately trees, arranged in pic- |! 
turesque groups, or standing singly in just the | 
right plac +; wh le shining in the distenee, or |, 
close at hand, with grassy margin or pebbly | 
beach, lay one of those bright lakes, mirror- | 
ing in its depths the noble trees growing on | 
the gradually sloping hill sides around it; or |) 
sometimes the opposite shore reflected the 


dark shadow of the forest that lay upon that \ 
side, while bevies of ducks were splashing and | ; 


diving among the snowy and golden lilies that | 


dotted the “silvery sheen” far out from its | 


border. 
Lost in admiration of the beauty by 
which we were surrounded, on winding round 
a “swell” of land, our attention was sudden- 
ly arrested by seeing beneath the shadow of 
some noble oaks, a little grave. Miles away 
from any settlement, there, in the lonely forest 
had some mourning mother laid her darling 
down in its last sleep! Why was the little 
grave Made there? 
some emigrant who had sickened and died on 
its wearisome journey? There was no one 
to ar swer. 


my heart vibrated with sympathy for the 
mother who had left her loved one there. Sad, 


indeed, must he her heart, when she thinks of |! 


her babe’s crave, far off inthe wild woods, 
with no loving eye to watch over it—no gen- 
tle haud to lay there an offering of sweet 
flowers! It did, at first. seem sorrowful, that 
a littie infant (for the grave was very smal’) 
should be left alone in that solitude. The 
low, swect notes of a bird fell upon my ear, 
and aroused me from so melancholy a reflec- 
tion ; and as T looked around upon the state- 
ly columns of trees, hung with the gorgeous 

rapery of autumn, and listened to the soft ca. 
dence of the wind sighing among. their brap- 





Was it for the habe of 


There was the little mound, sur- 
rounded by a low picket, and each pulse of || 





ches, and anon swelling in rich volumes 
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THE GRAVE IN THE 





| through those wide arcades, or pealing a tri- 


—- 


‘| sorrowing mother! 
i! children and blessed them,” sanctified as well 


‘| from amid those arches! E 
'| mer, itis deepened into a dark, rich curtain, 


umphant anthem, I thought there was a 
monument a prince might envy. Cheer thee, 
He who “took little 


the grave of thy babe, as that of the more 
favored child of fortune, who sleeps in con- 


‘| seerated ground. And surely, that is conse- 


erated ground—pure and fresh as it came from 
the: Creator's hand, uncontaminated by the 


‘| arts of‘man. What prouder mausoleum could 


be raised ? There are the grand old trees for 
columns, the dome of God's own arching, 


‘| the rich tracery chiselled by His unerring 
‘| hand. In the sweet spring time, what deli- 


cate and exquisitely wrought drapery is hung 
In_ the bright sum- 


to shade that sacred spot from the sun's 


‘| scorching rays; then the autumnal frosts, 
}} with magie touch, paint it in colors which hu- 
‘| man pencil can faintly imitate. Later, when 
‘| those gorgeous hues have faded, and the som- 
*} bre drapery has fallen in fragments to the 
}| earth, the wintry tempest sounds a requiem 
‘| through those naked arches; then again, in 
| the long, still nights of mid-winter, the mist 
‘| from the near rushing river, like incense from 


some holy altar, rises through the keen frosty 


‘| air, and the morning sun discloses a scene of 
‘| bewiklering magnificence. 
‘+ and architrave, are studded and inlaid with 
‘| gems too brilliant to look upon. 
‘| point and projection are hung gracefully 
;| swinging cords, and glittering tasseis, and 

clusters, and knots of ambient jewels gleam- 
| ing and ‘flashing in the morning’s rays, while 


Column, capitol, 


From each 


the air is filled as with a whower of tiniest 
gems. The pavement of snowy: crystals is 


‘| bestud with diamonds, and the little grave 
(| gleams pure and white in the sunlight. Cheer 
‘| thee, then, sorrowing mother ! 
‘| ing Eye watches over that dear spot; His 
‘| hand lays there spring’s first sweet violet, and 
‘} when the dark, cold night of death fell over 
'| thy babe, the sun of His love soon dispersed 


The All-see- 


that night, and its spirit awakened to the glo- 
rious day in whch there is no more night for- 
ever, 





GEORGE WILSON. 


A few years since, as Mr. Gallandet was 
- walking in the streets of Hartford, there came 
running to him a poor boy, of very ordin 

first-sight appearance, but whose fine intelli- 
gent eye fixed the gentleman's attention, as 
the boy inquired, “ Sir, can you tell me of a 
man who would like a boy to work for Lim, 





Sy ee eee 


aad learn toread?” “Whose boy are you, 








and where do youlive?” “I haveno pare 
was the reply, “and have just ran away 
the workhouse because they would yo} ,, 
me to read.” 

The gentleman made arrangements 
the authorities of the town, and took the 
into his family. ‘There he learned to pj 
Nor was this all. He soon acquired the, 
fidence of his new associates, by his {yjij 
ness and honesty. He was allowed th 
of his friend’s library, and made rapid 
gressin the acquisition of knowledge. 

It became necessary, after a while 
George should leave Mr. Gallaudet, ayj 


| became apprenticed to a cabinet maker jn; 


neighborhood. There the same inte 

won for him the favor of his new assovgy 
To gratify his inclinatien for study, his y 
ter had a little room finished for him in 
upper part of the shop, where he devoted 
leisure time to his favorite pursuits. Her 
made large attainments in mathemati 
the French language and other branches 

After being in this situation a few yey 
as he sat at tea with the family one eveaig 
he all at once remarked that he wanted t) 
to France. 

“Go to France!” said his -master, surpris 
that the apparently contented and hay 
youth had thus become suddenly dissati 
with his situation —* for what?” 

“ Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow: 
ning,” continued George, “ and I will exphi 

His kind friend was invited according 
and at.tea time the apprentice presented hi 
self with his manuscripts,in English and Fre 
and explained his singular intention to go { 
France.. 

“In the time of Napoleon,” said he,* 
prize was offered by the French governne 
for the simplest rule for measuring plain s 
faces; of whatever outline. The prize bast 
ver been awarded, and that method | ha 
discovered.” 

He then demonstrated his problem to th 
surprise and gratification of his friends, vh 
immediately furnished him with the means 
defraying his expenses, and with letters of i 
troduction to Hon. Lewis Cass, then a 
Minister to the Court of France. He wasi 
troduced to Louis Philippe, and in the p 
sence of the king, nobles and plenipotentiand 
this American youth demonstrated his pro 
lem and received the plaudits of the Cour 
He received the prize, which he had clear 
won, besides valuable presents from the king 

He then took letters of introduction, and 
proceeded to the Court of St. James, aul 
took up a similar prize offered» by the Roy 
Society, and returned to the United State 
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vas preparing to secure the benefit 
lan when he received a letter from 
y r Nicholas’ himself, one of whose 
‘ors had witnessed his demonstrations at 
9, inviting him to make *his residence 
Manian Conrt, and furnishing him am- 
ans for his Outfit, “ye. 


complied. with the -inyitation, repaired’ 


Petersburg, and. is now. Professor of 
its in the-Royal College, under the 


protection of the Autocrat of all the 


. THE VILLAGE MAY-QUEEN. 


BY MRS. J..H. HANAFORD. 


—— 


know. we never shall like her,” exclaimed 


Ross's she sat at her window, sewing. 
mother looked up: from her own work, 


some surprise upon her countenance,’ at 
wughter’s sudden exclamation, and asked, 
hom are you speaking ?” 


Why, mother,” answered Mary, with a 


at her former vehemence, “I was think- 
Lucy Granger, the rich Lucy Granger.” 
nd ae is Lucy Granger?” asked Mrs. 
: “vou forget that I am. unacquainted 
Si a person, or you would not have 
alto expect sympathy from me, by the 
accompanying your remark.” 
phe is a young girl, mother,” replied Mary, 
we father is- very wealthy, and has just 
ased the large house formerly occupied 
lonel Rehby. She is an ~ heiress in her 
ight, 1am told, and has only to wish 
ony Sev wealth can pnrchase, and 
r command. te! Brees she will 
ny disagreable, for rich girls always are.” 
s Ross looked at Mary with asad ex- 
jon, as she replied, “I hope my daughter 
enyions of this young lady’s fortune, 
shethus condemns her without any fur- 
ason. . Envy frequently leads persons 
fy amore’ favored. member of society, 
should be sorry to have my daughter 
im of 80. evil a pede. Judge not 
‘ar Mary, until you have met Lucy Gran- 
embering that Jesus said,‘ With what 
tent ye judge, ye shall be judged.’ You 
regret having her declare you cnn 
e your father was a member of Con- 
and'youmust be carefult> do as you 
ibé done by.. Besides, it does not fol- 
iat because Lucy Granger is rich, she 
proud and disagreeable, for all weal- 
mons are notse. Riches, of themselves, 
make. persons disliked. Itis ‘the dove 


else, and honor herself because wealthy, she || 
may be one of the most lovely girls you ever | 
met. Wait till she has been here awhile be- |; 
fore you say that you will never like her.” 

“ Well, I will wait mother,” was Mary's re- || 
ply of candor. 

tily,;and perhars I shall find -her.all I could || 
wish. How glad Iam thatI have a Chris || 
tian mother, whe does not hesitate to. chide || 
her erring- daughter, when the reproof is || 
needed.” . So saying, she imprinted a kiss of || 
filial affection upon that mother’s cheek, and | 
left the room. 

Evening came, and Mary accompanied her || 
mother to the females’ prayer meeting, a week- || 
ly assembly of pious ones for religious con- |! 
Soman and social prayer; such an assembly | 
as should be gathered once a week, at least, | 
wherever the Church of Christ is established. | 
Many a pious female has had her fuith Strength- || 
ened, and her love to God and souls increased: | 
as she has bowed in the females’ prayer-meet- , 
ing, or raised her voice therein testifying to 
the goodness of God. Christianity, alone, 
truly exalts the feminine character, and there- 


“I was in errror to speak so || 





fore no woman who would become “ an orna- 
ment to her sex” should neglect habitually, ex- || 
cept from dire nécessity, the place where her || 
sister immortals meet to pray. | 
The meeting was held in the lecture room |; 
of the church edifice im which Mary and her |) 
eae were accustomed to worship, and as 
Mary entered its familiar precincts on the eve- 
ning of which we speak, her spirit was unusu- | 
ally solemnized pene for . communion | 
with the God she early professed to love. Her | 
thoughts had wandered far from the. subject | 
of her afternoon's conversation, and with no | 
little surprise were they again turned to that | 
point, when she beheld among the assembled | 
worshipers, Lucy Granger. Lucy did not} 
wear the appearance of a casual * Visitor, -one 
who would visit the holy place of prayer from 
curiosity or any unworthy motive, and ere the 
evening closed, Mary had-abundant evidence 
from Lucy's own lips that.she was a-professed 
follower of Christ... In thethumility: of spirit 
manifested:in her prayét, Lucy certainly did 
not seem to be the purse-proud one which 
Mary hadimagined she ‘might be. Already 
in Mary's heart began. to shoot forth the 








ty’ Which is to be avoided, and if Lucy 


it love her wealth better than anything > 


sweet plant of Christian affection, and she 
felt, as she returned homeward, that .she only 
needed to have the evidence of Lucy's piety, 
which a true life would afford, in order that 
a p lant should bring forth its. blossoms and 
ruit- bi 

Lucy Granger well knew-that “faith with- 
out works is dead.” She did not hold the 
mistaken idea, too often, alas! the bane of a 
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LUCY, THE VILLAGE MAY-QUEEN, 





' church, that it was enouzh to “ confess Christ 
_once before the world, by a public profession 
_of faith in Him, as in Baptism or the Lord's 
Supper, but that having put on the armor of 
| Christ, she thust never lay it aside, even for a 
| moment, and must, everywhere and at all 
| times, strive to confess Christ, in action and in 
| conversation. 
| No one could be long acquainted with Lu- 
|| cy Granger and not discover that the ruling 
| motive of her life was a desire to do the will 
| of her Heavenly Master. No person needed 
' to inquire if Lucy Granger's name was on the 
| church books, in order to know that she pro- 
_ fessed faith in Jesus. 
| As an evidence of the above, we need only 
|| relate aconversation between Mary Ross and 
| her excellent mother, a few months after Lu- 
| cy’s arrival among them. “Mother,” said 
|, Mary, “I am sorry to hear that Col. Granger 
has lost most of his property.” 
| Tregret it, too,” replied her mother; “but 
why do you regret that Lucy Granger is now 
to be more on a level with others in this vil- 
‘lage? It was not long since that you sup- 
' posed she would be very disagreeable, because 
| she was rich; why regret that her circumnstan- 
_ces should change?” 
| Qh, mother,” replied Mary, with a peculi- 
ar smile, “you know that my opinion of 
| Luiey is very different, now that I have seen 
her daily life. Ivery foolishly said then that 
_ because she was rich, she must be disagreeable, 
but I have learned this lesson, that a soul 
| deeply imbued with Christian principles wears 
not the shackles of pride aud worldliness, al- 
though its outward circumstances may be 
_such in this life as to bind many fetters upon a 
spirit not made free in Jesus.” 
|“ Yes,” added Mrs. Ross, “riches and piety 
| may exist, as in the case of the world-re- 
-nowned philanthropist, Howard, although 
| riches rarely increase holiness, and oftener 
| prevent the free communion of the soul with 
| God; so that our Savior has taught us, ‘it is 
| hard for arich man to enter into the kingdom 
_ of God.’ ” 

“ T suppose the truth is,” remarked Mary, 
“ that one who possesses much of this world’s 
_ wealth ha; more temptations and cares which 
will induce him to | e careless about the inte- 
rests of his soul, but when riches are in the 
| hands of a true Christian it is well, for then 
he has greater means of doing good.” 

“You are right, my daughter,” replied 
Mrs. Ross; and the ent-ance of a neighbor 
| jnterrupted the conversation, which left upon 
Mary's mind the impression that a Christian 
was, and could be, a Christian, whatever his 
pecuniary circumstances. 











The good people of ——« had at finy, 
joyed the opportunity ofseeing Lucy Grn, 
act the Cristian during prosperity; ‘now th 
were to behold the influence of holy pringin 
amid the gloom of adversity. Instead of th 
pectiniary benefuctress of the poor, Lucy », 
now be only their spiritual friend, S2Ve Whe 
in the weary hours of sickness, she could 
the ministering angel to those whom she yg 
ted. Lesstime was now hers for visits } 
cause, with praiseworthy motives, she sony 
to obtain her own livelfhood by daily empl 
ment in teaching the village school, fy. 
sunshine friends forsook her, but God and ong 
people were still her friends. As one \4 
sweetly remarked, “in time of prosperity r 
had enjoyed God in ali things and in adyes 
ty she enjoyed all things in God.” 7 

One winter rapidly passed after Lug 
change of circumstances, and sweet spring 
time arrived. The “ merry, merry month 7 
May” was close at hand, and the ‘Village lad 
and lasses had been accustomed to celebry: 
the first day of May by electing a May-(Qneq 
and beneath her gente sway to share in rm 
festivity. The lastevening of April arrive 
andthe sun set in splendor, betokening 
pleasant “May Morning.” Throughout t) 
village there was much conversation | upon th 
question, “ Who shall be our May-Queen” 

A few proposed to each other Squire W: 
liams’ daughter, or some other wealthy q 
fashionable favorite, but by far the largest yo 
tion were desirous of conferring the ho 
upon the village school-mistress, Lucy (ra 
ger. Some remembered her mildnes, a 
modest deportment while in_ prosperity, sox 
loved her as their devoted Christian fried 
some as their Sabbath-school teacher, and 
more would choose her because she had x 
so kind to them or their family friends int 
hour of sickness and affliction. She had 
sented to act as Queen, if chosen, provi 
nothing would be required of her which wod 
be inconsistent with her Christian charactd 
She sought not the honor, but desired to ple 
her young friends by denoting her symputi 
with their innocent hilarity. 

May morning came, and the young and gial 
some group were soon assembled in the gros 
Sweet was the song of birds that morn aro 
them, and early flowers were blooming at the 
feet, as if welcoming their presence. 

Mary Ross was chosento receive the h 
lots of the young people, and she soon decli 
ed, with joy in her countenance, that Ly 
Granger was the chosen May-Queen. A 
ry shout of pleasure arose from the assembit 
voters, and from the hands of her predecest 
in that office she received the floral cr 
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had been previously prepared. Then 
song of welcome from happy voices, 
~ sweetly from the surrounding hills, 
yen it ceased, Lucy addressed the cour 
»a brief acknowledgment of their pre- 
adding, “ while we regard this occasion 
festivity because sweet spring is here, 
t forget that it is also an appropriate 
raise to Him whe orders evermore 
‘ime and harvest.’ ” 
» Mary Ross returned home on that oc- 
she conversed a long time with her 
upon the events of the day. “ Moth- 
ie exclhimed, “we never had a May- 
sho was so tniversally beloved, or who 
her office better, than Lacy Granger. 
tetoelect her was almost unanimous, 
ofall, she was not chosen on account 
yealth, or gay attire, or for any unwor- 
son, but because she was Goon.” 
other werds,” added Mrs. Ross, “she 
played the beauty of the Christian’ 
er in our midst, alike in prosperity and | 
ity, tillshe proved herself worthy to be 
May4Queen. I trust that the floral 
shehas worn this day, dees but typify 
orious. crown which her Master shall 
er in the day of His coming.” 
men,” said Mary, “and may all May- 
ys be like her, so living in accordance 
he high profession of Christianity, as to 
mend it to others.” 





For the Temperance Advocate. 
INEBRIATE’'S DEATH. 


A TRUE SKETCH. 
BY NED DALLOBY. 

a well mother, a long farewell.” 
arwwell my son,” said the aged mat- 
while a tear glistened in her eye, and 
vice trembled with emotion. “Fare- 
never more will thy voice sound in 
as, never more will thy form gladden 
ged eyes, for my days are numbered— 
the relentless monarch of mortals, 
sinreadiness to summon me away. 
1 thut you could stand by my side to 
w my last moments, yet it is for the 

Farewell, God bless you, and aid 
lo keep your parting vow.” 

low, solemn “ Amen,” fell from the 
ig man’s lips, but he could find no far- 
utterance, and turning away with a 
mg. step he left the home of his 
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MRY MISCELLANY, 


David Blakely, for that was the youth's || 


name, was blessed with the kindest of pa- 


19H 


rents, His youth had been passed in pleas- |; 


ant occupation and instructive study, until 


at the age of twenty he was possessed of a | 


rare education. With a mind thoroughly | 
disciplined, he had studied the law, and 


was now starting for the far west, to estab- 
lish himself in business, determined to be ,, 
the architect of his own fortune and fame. || 


At the time of which I write, Michigan, 


our own dear State, was nearly an unbro- , 
ben wild. Where now the busy hum of | 
industry is, borne upon every breeze, was || 


ther one vast solitude, broken only by the 
war song of the tawny Indian, and the 


music of the wind as it swept through the | 


stately forests. Emigration was just be- 


ginning to pour its living tide into the | 
bosom of our fair Peninsular, and with it | 


he came, 


While studying his profession, he was | 


necessitated to be fram home, and ming- 


ling in the world’s gay throng, he had form- , 


ed many new habits, among them was that 
of using intoxicating drinks. 


True, he | 


drank nothing but the ruby wine, fragrant | 
with delicious sweetness, with an occasional «, 
glass of brandy; but even this had a _visi- || 


ble effect upoa him, 
only in the social circle, or with an esteen - 
ed friend; but soon that deadly scorpior— 


At first he drank | 


& pampered appetite—threw its glittering | 


folds around him, binding him in its dead- 


ly embrace, until he loved the intoxicating _ 


beverage. 


With anguish, his mother saw that he 
was treading the path that leads to sure | 


destruction, and with gentleness, besought 
him to abandon the death-giving dreg, 
“T shall never bea drunkard,” he would 
say when she besought him to abandon his | 
cups. “Fear not, that I shall so debase | 
myself as to wallow with the brute, and in 
my degradation forget that [am a man. ) 
I shall never be more than a fuskionable 
drinker.” 

O, infatuating thought! 
fond mother beseech to 


Still, did that 
desist, until he 
swore never more to touch the intoxicating 
bowl, calling upon high-heaven to witness 


the sanctity of his vow. This was the vow 
which his sainted mother with tearful eyes | 
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THE INEBRIATE’S DEATH. 





'| had asked God to aid him in keeping invi- 
olate; and many were the prayers which 
ascended from the parental roof, that the 
Ruler of mankind’s destiny would watch 
over and protect their son. 

Time rolled on, and two years have 
| elapsed since David Blakely left his eastern 
home for the west. He had established 
himself in business; prosperity smiled upon 
him—the land of his adoption was fast 
changing from its primeval state—the in- 
habitants were advancing in opulence, and 
he, having as it were, identified himself 
with the progress of the country, had _al- 
ready gained somewhat of fame. The 
smiles of a young and beautiful wife cheer- 
ed him on to renewed exertion; and with 
such fair prospects the sky of his future 
could but be cloudless and cheering. Va- 
rious were the posts of honor conferred up- 
on him—the duties of which he discharg- 
ed fully to the satisfaction of his constitu- 
ents. Michigan had become a State—a 
Legislature was to be chosen, and David 
Blakely was a candidate for office. As the 
day of election dawned, the excitement was 
irftense, but night proclaimed Blakely to be 
the victorious candidate. Political victo- 
ries were then, (as is too often the case 
now) celebrated by drunken carousels. 
That night the newly elected Representa- 
tive was carried to his pleasant home in a 
'| state of beastly intoxication. He had fall- 
| en—that solemn vow was broken! 

Reader! picture to your mind the heart- 
felt agony of that gentle wife, as she sits by 
the side of her husband whose faculties, be- 
numed bythe poison he had siped. She 
was proud of the honor confered upon him 
—yet would she have willingly given them 
all to obliterate the present blight from her 
husband’s character. 

Morning came, and with it a return of 
his sensibility. He listened with tears to 
the fond admonition of his wife, who kindly 
|| endeavored to win him back, striving to 
'| elicit from him a pledge of total abstinence 

for the future. He replied that, he had 
|| “already broken ‘one pledge, another he 
could not make.” 

O! the agony that crept over the heart 
of his young companion! Nothing but 





a 


future existence !—that sky which but 
short period before was crimsoned 
high hopes, was now enshrouded in o}, 
Far into the gloomy future she cay 
anxious gaze, and fancied that she}. 
herself standing beside the death-baj 
inebriate husband, and dropping a tea; | 
a drunkard’s grave! 

Blakely continued in the use of jutoy 
ting drink, and the period which sho, 
have been the dawning of a giorious ¢y 
was but the beginning of after wo. 1, 
less would it be to trace him through 
vicisitudes of years, for his history was 
the history of thousands who haye fj 
from a like cause. — Blighted hopes, | 
confidence, wretched home, squallid por 
ty, and in fact, all the long list of evils 4 
cluster around those who worslip at 
shrine of a perverted appetite, were yis 
upon him. Once, he rode high upon 
wave of popular favor, and tongue of 4 
tery was eloquent in his praise—nov, 
vilest beggar that walked the streets ) 
more honorable than he. 

Such is thy work, O rum! such, the j 
vastation with which thou art delugeing, 
land ! thy most ardent worshipers are t 
whom thou debasest the lowest! 

In the outskirts of one of our flourishi 
villages, in a low and desolate hovel, uw 
a bed of straw, lay the emaciate form of 
man, over whom stood a female in the » 
ridian of life. Ruin and decay were pic 
red upon every object within sight, the! 
sparks of fire had long since expired, a 
the cold bleak wind of a November eve 
ing as it came whistling through the 4 
lapidated dwelling, sounded like a requeit 
to the expiring mortal. No light illun 
nated the gloomy apartment save the cil 
pale moonbeams as they came strugii 
through the openings of the decayed hiv 
Yet, this miserable abode is the home 
the living, and the habitation of the dying 

Reader, that poor wreck of humaut 
upon whose forehead is gathering 1 
death-sweat, is all that is left of the o 
proud, ambitious, and talented Davi 
Blakely. The frenaied agony that flash 
from hiseye, the pierceing heart-rendin 
shrieks that he utters, the fierce gestic 
tion, and the deep horror with which } 





darkness was visable upon the sky of her 
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swith mad dispair upon the vacant 


ed hich to him is alive with hideous de- to kill 


D gh « are all evidences that he is expiring, 
cat Iimiged with the agonies of that most terri- 
jisease, that offspring of rum, the delir- 
tremens. The female bending over the rill 
isthe companion of his bosom. Once, 
yas the fairest of the fair, and the gay- 
iutormafthe gay; now, she is clad in tattered 
wre; athin, torn shawl thrown over dream, 
shoulders is insufficient to protect her | 
nthe cold rude blast. Thus transfor-| Some rush’d with their pitchers to catch the | 
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U 
uigh Mp she stands gazing apon the form of pure stream, 
was dying delirious husband, who was the 
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visitdammds him, and ten thousand demonshow]} Decay from the drought had begun, 
Don is ears—his fevered immagination pic- | But the bubbling fountains now play'd at their | 
of Adllies it all—he utters an awful oath, falls feet: 
ow, tg upon his couch, and is dead! His} And the life-giving cascade 
ts yas gone to the eternal world—his sweet 


is fitted for the drunkard’s grave! yet 
the dmg vas the work of an honorable traffic,— 
ing qed with the sanctity of Law,—a traffic 
eth h annually drags thousands of our 
promising sons from the high pedestal 
auhood, forcing them to drink the very crook, 
sof human misery and degradation— 
fic which blasts tond hopes, and pure tering nook, 
ions, which nourishes every species 
ime, and which transforms man from 
ugel of light toa demon incarnate—a 
which hurls desolation into the fire- 
circle, prostrates the family altar, and cure’t? 
waste the domestic affections—in 
atraffic which stands god-father for neer! 
at share of the wretchedness, misery 
crime of the human race! Strong Beer, 
But Water for quenching their thirst. 
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THE SMITTEN ROCK. 


ws, 17rH Cuarrer: Ist ro7TH Verse. 





Israel of old at Rephidim had pitched, 
found the land thirsty and dry; in the flood 
with gold and with silver, they might be 
ith entreaty the servant of God they be- 


@ us water or else we shall die!”’ 





Has't thou brought us out here with intentions 


Both we and our children, with thirst?’ 
The leader of Israel, their wishes fulfil, 


From the side of Mount Horeb did burst. 
To their vision the wonder appeared as a| 


When sleep o’er the senses do steal. 


\ As gladness and joy in their faces did 
,ofall her wretchedness and wo!— beam, | 
jenly he springs into a sitting posture 
»hiscouch, he is convulsed with the 
agonising terror, fearful forms float 
»his vision, death in every hue sur- the heat— 


While others to sip it did kneel. 


All around them was barren and scorch'd with | 


From Horeb’s hard surface did run. 


The loving herd’s pined, no meandering brook 
Through the land of Rephidim did run; 
But now the glad shepherd again takes his | 


Drives his flocks and his herds to the shel- 


And to drink of the stream they begun. 


Who bore with their folly, repining and fear, 
When in wrath He their souls might have 


"Twas He, surely He who to save them drew 


And gave themnot Brandy, Rum, Gin, nor 


He was with them at Marah when Israel stood, 
By the stream which ran bitter and foul— 
No life-giving fountain refreshing and good 
Till the tree that he shew'd them was cast 


Then to brim they fill'd pitcher and bowl. 


No Rum-seller here his bottles did fill, 
No glasses of jingling sound, 
Nor cups to inflame for the worm of the still, 
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Gave place to the crystal that flow’d from 
the rib}, 

| And made joy and peace to abound. 

No Gin Palace opened its wide folding door, 

| To give the inebriate cheer, 

| A wise dispensation unfolded its store, 

| Without midnight brawls or the @runken 

uproar, 

For the beverage of nature was there. 


Their portions of Manna were now spread 
around, 
No tables had they but the sod, 


|, No sofa’s of damask, nor chairs but the 


ground,— 
| With the water of Horeb the banquet was 
| crown, 

| To the praise of a Covenant God. 


| EXTRACTS FROM TELEMACHUS 


(Translated from the French by P. Attinsor,) 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Already we remarked the waters of the sea 
which grew white by the confluence’of those 
of the Nile, and we saw the coast of Egypt 
‘almost level with the sea. Afterwards we 
‘arrived at the Isle of Pharos, near the town 
of No. From thence we proceeded up the 
Nile as far as Memphis. 


If the anguish of our captivity had not ren- 
dered us insensible to all pleasures, our eyes 
would have been charmed at seeing this land 
of Egypt, like a delightful garden watered by 
an infinite number of canals. We could not 
cast our eyes on the banks without perceiving 
opulent towns, villas agreeably situated, lands 
which were covered yearly with the golden 
harvest, without ever lying fallow, meadows 
full of flocks, laborers who were bending under 
the fruit which the earth poured out from its 
bosom, shepherds who made the sweet music 
of their flutes and their pipes resound in the 
echoes all around, 


My companion called my attention to the 
joy and the abundance diffused throughout all 
theland of Egypt. He admired the polity of 
their towns; the justice exercised in favor of 
the poor against the rich; the good education 
of the children, whom they accustomed to 
obedience, to labor, to sobriety, to love of the 
arts, of letters; the punctuality in all tte cere- 
monies of religion; the disinterested spirit,the 
desire of honor, the fidelity to men and fear 











to the Geds, with which each fathe; ; 
his children. 

From Memphis, we proceeded sti}], 
the Nile’to the famous Thebes, wit} 4 
dred gates where the king resides, 7; 
seemed to us of vast extent, and mop 
lous than the most flourishing towns of 
The polity is perfect, with regard {o 1, 
ness of the streets, the aqueducts, the 
iency of the baths, the cultivatio, 
arts, and the public safety. The sinay 
ornamented with fountains and obelg 
temples are of marble, and of an archi, 
plain, but nrajestic. The palace oftly 
is itself alone, as a large town, you 
columns ef marble, pyramids and 9 
collossal statues, and utensils of mass 
and silver. 

THE GROTTO OF THE GODDESS CALy 


They arrived at the entrance of the 
of Calypso, where Telemachus was ; 
to see, with an —— of rural § 
—all that could charm the eye. ‘th 
there neither gold nor silver, nor man 
columns, nor paintings, nor statutes; th 
to was cut in the rock, in vaults ful} 
bles and shells; its tapestry was a yow 
which extended its pliant branches eqn 
all sides. The sweet zephyrs preserved 
place, in spite of the burning rars of 
a delicious coolness; fountains flowing 
sweet murmur over meadows, sown vit 
ranths and violets, forming in variow 
baths as clear ascrystal; a thousand 
ing flowers enamelled the verdant » 
with which the grotto was surrounded. 
they found a wood of those thick trees 
bear apples of gold, and from which t¥ 
soms, which renew themselves in al! 
diffuse the sweetest of all perfumes; this 
seemed to crown those beautiful meal) 
formed a shade which the rays of th 
could not penetrate. There they hear 
tinually nothing but the warbling of li 
the murmurs of a brook, which, precipi 
itself from the height of a rock, fell 
ing streams full of foam, and glided a 
meadow. 

The grotto of the goddess was 1 
declivity of the hill, from whence ther 
the sea, sometimes clear and smooth 
sometimes madly irritated against the 
where it dashed itself, bellowing ani" 
its waves as mountains; from anothef 
they beheld a river where were formed 
bordered with blooming limes and loi 
lars which raised their proud heats 
among the clouds. The various © 
which form these islands seemed as | 

















»¢ in the plain, some rolled their waters with 
pidity: others had water lying calm and 
“ll: others by long windings would return 
wack as ifto ascend again to their source, 
nd seemed unable to leave these enchanting 


orders. 


APOLLO INSTRUCTING THE SHEPHERDS. 


Apollo taught the shepherds the arts which 
nrender life agreeable. He sung the flow- 
with which spring crowns herself; the fra- 
ce which she diffuses, and the verdure that 
wrises under her footsteps. Then he sung the 
delightfal nights of summer, in which the 
pphyrs refresh men, and the dew quenches 
the thirst of the earth. He ahead also in 
his songs, the golden fruits which autumn rec- 
ompences the tuils ofthe husbandman, and the 
repose of winter, during which the sportful 
south dance round the fire. In fine he rep- 
resented the shaded forests which cover the 
mountains, and the hollow valleys where the 
iver, by a thousand windings, seem to play iu 
the midst of the smiling meadows. He also 
taught the shepherds what are the charms of 
rural life, when one knows how to relish the 
asures of nature. 


The shepherds with their flutes soon found 
themselves happier than kings; and their cab- 
ins attracted in crowds the pure pleasures 
which fly from the golden palaces. Sports, 
smiles and favors, everywhere followed the 
shepherdesses, 

All the days were festivals; there was heard 
only the warbling of birds, or the whispers cf 
tte zephyrs which played in the branches of 
the trees or the murmur of the clear waters 
which fe! from some rock, or the songs with 
which the muses so tm the shepherds who 
followed Avpollo. his god taught them to 

obtain the prize of the race, and to pierce 
with their arrows the deer and the stag. The 
' gods themselves became jealous of the shep- 
herds; this life appeared to them more pleas- 
‘nt than all their glory, and they recalled 
| Apollo to Olympus. 





For the Miscellany. 
THE MISSION OF LIFE. 


Remote from noise of busy carth, 
Where man enjoys the scenes of mirth. 
Ispent a useful, golden hour 

Ingleaning truths from Nature's bow’r. 


Iread from her authentic page, 

Instruction which we all should crave; 
The lore te man, from God, Supreme, 
With virtue, love and truth his theme. 





WESTERN LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


I thus beheld that nought was made, 
To id'y sport in folly's glade; 

But e’en the dewy flowers of morn, 
Had cach a mission to perform. 


Each star that docks the azure sky, 
Bright in its silver, changeless die, 
Was formed, not for a single night, 
But constantly its lamp to light. 


“ Sweet rosy morn! whose brightsome rays 
E’en seatter night's dim, darksome maze, 
Unveil fair Nature's weeping fice; 

Shed light and beauty in its place.” 


Thus for some great and noble end, 

Fair Nature's works forever tend; 

And man, proud man, should humbly deign 
His erring brother to reclaim. 


With gentle hand to guide his way 

In wisdom’s pure and peaceful ray; 
And with him there seck priecless bliss, 
The balm of life—true happiness. 


‘Teach e ey man the love of truth, 
Pure as when in sunny youth— 
To cherish virtue; shield, protect 
And ali that tends to vice, reject. 


Enrich his mind with knowledge bright, 

Supreme in its refulgent night; 

Then life will have a charm—a pew'r, 

To make the sternest heart to cow'r. 
Mittox, Wis.. 1853. 


KEEP 








YOUNG. 


BY MRS. COWDEN CLARKE. 


youth's privileges, and powers, and delights, 
than yielding the spirit to the empire of ill- 
temper and selfishness. We should ail be 
cautious, as we advance in life, of allowing oc- 
casioual sorrowful experience to overshadow 


There is no surer destroyer of youth, of || 


our perception of the preponderance of good. | 
Faith in good is at once its own rectitude | 


and reward. To believe good, and to do 


good, truly and trustfully, is the healthiest of | | 


humanity's conditions. To take events cheer- 
fully, and promote the happiness of others, is 
the way to insure thespring of existence. 
Content and kindliness are the soft vernal 
showers and fostering sunny warmth that 
keeps a man’s nature and being fresh and 
green. If we would leave a gracious memory 
behind us, there is no way better to secure it 
than by living graciously. A cheerful and 


benign temper, that buds forth pleasant for | 


those who live within its influence, is sure to 
produce an undying growth of remembrances 
that stiall flourish immortally after the pre- 
sent stock is decayed and gone.—NSelected. 
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MARRIAGE 





From Arthur's Home Gazette. 
MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WHITE DOVE.” 


Marriage is the holiest tie that can exist 
between human beings, and it is the only tie 
that merges the individuality and identity of 
two into one. ‘To the old and the young, this 
is a subject of boundless and endless interest; 
for while the former, in far too many instan- 
ces, are writhing in the anguish of disappoint- 
ed hopes, or are undergoing that awful, mor- 
al disease, ossification of the heart, growing 
out of a cullous indifference, the latter, all 
glowing with bright anticipations in the beau- 
tiful Spring-time of life, are, bird-like, flitting 
from one flowery fancy to another, singing 
songs of love, and seeking mates with whom 
to mingle their tuneful lays, or to whose war- 
bled responses they may listen with thril- 
ling delight, while sheltered in warm brooding 
nests. 


It is to these young, warm-hearted, beauti- 
ful, loving spirits, that marriage is to unroll 
itself as a life-panorama, in which they will be 
the moving, sentient figures, quivering with 
anguish or delight—for “marriage is either 
heaven 0: hell”"—there is no intermediate state, 
however bravely many a still and wounded 
heart may |ew the agonizing torture of its 
sufferings, cheating the young and artless into 
the thought that “after all if one is not very 
happy, one may not be miserable.” The 
young forget that women, full of grace and 
beauty, have laughed and sung, and bandied 
compliments of wit and ease, while a gnawing, 
cancerous affection has been eating into their 
vitals, and wildly throbbing nerves have pal- 
pitated in quivers of agony. Let not the 
young vainly fancy because they see not the 
suffering arising from unhappy marriages, that 
it does not exist, 


The heart is the most sensitive organ of our 
spiritual structure-—-more sensitive even than 
the eye, in our material structure; and if a 
foreign substance pierces the eye, how acute 
is the anguish, how rapid and violent the in- 
flammation, how much any use of the eve in 
such circumstances irritates; and yet this is 
a faint illustration of the irritation and suffer- 
ing of the human heart—and in marriage the 
heart is used all the time, unless it becomes 
bony and ossiffed, and then moral death ensues 
—the human heart is in such a state, as much 
cut off from the wolrd of affection, as is the 
totally blind eye from the world of light; and 
it is better to see with a diseased eye, than not 


to see at all—better to love in anguish ; 
not to love at all. 

But when the = is perfect, it is & soy 
such endless delight and enjoyment, jt ;, 
recipient of so much that is beautiful fron 
world without us, it is a medium of oy, 
forming so many useful acts to others 
perfecting our life in others, that it, in thi 
80, serves as a type and illustration of the 
ner organization. 

A happy, loving heart finds beauty and ; 
in all things—it flows forth in loving ae; 
every living thing. Itis a blessing fy , 
ceeding the sight of a perfect eye; for | 
pictures that time paints upon the eye. 
each moment obliterated, but each impres: 
that falls upon the heart sinks into it, ing 
ble and indestructible for eternity. Hoy; 
portant, then that we should earnestly 
carefully seek to avoid harsh words and jj 
lent scenes, that we should live in states 
love and peace and genial use and satis 
tion. 

To attain this state in the married life 
quires a peculiar adaptation of charactey 
which adaptation is too often overlooked 
deed, it is not within the scope of human fy 
sight; and each youth or maiden that stay 
on the verge of that wondrous change in th 
state of their being—whose effects tell up 
their whole life, both in this world and t 
world to come, should look up to the Gody 
created them, praying that he alone may guid 
them to the one individual who wes cra 
for them. 

If it could be duly impressed upon the} 
man mind that every spirit has a_twin-spirij 
created expressly to act in conjunction with 
how carefully the sad error of conjoining it 
self to the one not designed for it, would 
avoided. It is better never to marry upa 
earth than to appropriate that which is anot 
ers; and as God, when he was upon eath 
veiled in flesh, declared that “from the begiv 
ning he created them male and female.” av 
that “man should not put asunder what Gol 
had joined together;” there is a wickedues it 
marriages that are ill-assorted, that must pre 
duce misery—just as the violation of any i 
vine order is followed by a consequent pat 
We are created for happiness, but if we step 
out of the beautiful order for which we wer 
formed, an endless confusion ensues. If one 
man, in @ passionate self-will, or for any wort 
ly end, appropriates to himself the woma 
that was created expressly by God for anoth 
er—he not only makes himself unhappy aal 
the woman also, but there is an endless © 





quence of unhappiness following all the ind: 
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is thus thrown out of the order of their | it a‘ machine—devoid of that action and re- | 
jon; and though law and external order | action, between the will and understanding, 
ounce such an union marriage—and tho’ | which causes the sensation of life. Henee in 
binding under all phases and circumstan-| man these qualities are not. adjusted in a | 
« long2as this external life lasts, yet in | perfect equilibrium—but harmony is preserved | 
ight of'God and the angels, such mar-| by man having the understanding to predom- 
js adultery; for a man has the wife of| inate, and woman the will. The man has 
he has married the peace and joy of | wisdom, the woman loves wisdom, and thus | 
an eternal union is established between them. | 


per. / 
| how sad is the state of the world!— | The man thinks,the woman feels. The thought | 
of the man is transcribed into the woman; he | 


nder at all those prophetical enun- 
a ws the aversion of Bod to the evil | sees himself in her, and his love is excited. A | 
f adulterous generation of men? For how matual action and reaction calls forth love in j 
the purposes of the Innfinite frustrated, if the man and thought in the woman. This 
n he has made two that they may become | leads to an individual perfection of the two, | 
oall hands, His Divine Providence may 48 separate existences, and coalesces the two 
vt aside; and for the most worldly and | nto one. | 
jal motives, men and women enter into the} A man without developed affections is very | 
marriage union. jaan sean) and a woman wl ose perceptive | 
» : : aculties are dormant,is vapid and inane, how- | 
gees ecaien on ‘Soca ever loving and gentle she oa be. But thus | 
of their inner spiritual natures and ne-|* Woman will be, or she will grow coarse and | 
wie "The demands of the heart and sensual, unless all the impulses of her soul are 
4 as well as those of the purse and animal united to the wisdom of aman. ‘This gives | 
jons, are beginning to be felt, Those who to woman an intellectual existence that en- | 
whappily married, will yet be more acute- dows her with new charms and beauties in the | 
tched, because of the new light thrown eye of a man.She becomes to him a _wonder- 
mtheir relations to each other, and those | {¥! creation, a new development of himself — 
sare unmarried will look up for divine | He loves his own wisdom in her. He does | 
Sais Denvidenne of God will be not recognize it as derived from himself. But | 
ygsized in marriage, and then a beautiful if the woman, who has thus charmed the man | 
will dawn upon the earth by that which she borrows from him, sgeks | 
; Y pgm from another wisdom,:a thought not born of 
oe will become a science—it will no lon- him, and not in accordance with his love, her | 
bea “blind god,” leading its votaries into | charm js gone—the spéll is broken. ‘The man | 
qugmires of sensualism—but it will ele-| was unselfishly unconscious that it was his own | 
them into a spiritual life of purity, JOY | wisdom he loved; but if another image is held 
gladness; for love is a blessed reality—it up to his view, there is ‘nothing in his soul re- 
ita dream of the fancy, a poetic fiction— sponsive, and he turns away weary and unlov- 
ae tantalize us with vain hopes. “God ing. For the wisdom of every man is simply | 
we,” and all human love has its origin IM! the form of his love—that which he loves he | 
infinite fountain. The love of God.is to] thinks of; and a woman's perceptive faculty | 
others happy out of himself, and to this | annropriates the thought of the man, and | 
Hi: Lasmade man-aid woman with capaci- | tug links his love to her. 
woe ape ay pbesyrampdicuy By wisdom, is not ancy to — ime | 
: are: relates to the outer world,but a man’s thought | 
See > PRR Seeees one porbet hes of spiritual and moral things. Ret sien, | 
. art and literature do no: form a bond of eter- 
h God are wisdom and love. The perfect | na) union, if the thought be in common upon | 
m of these qualities in him, are his essen-| that which relates only to this world; then the | 
uiiributes, Had man been created with | union is only for this world. A scientific man 
R two qualities perfectly balanced, he must | or an accomplished artist, is not always a wise | 
been an automaton. He could not have| man. He only is wise, whose thought is of | 
ninfinite, because he could not be self-ex-| good and holy things, and this only, is the wis- | 
i. Life flowed into him.from Ged, who | dom which, transcribed out of man into wo- 
ted him an organized form, recipient of | man, developes in her an intelligence that al- 
But an exact perfection of love and wis- | lies her to angels. 
in one organized form, would have made! If such a man marry a woman, and finds in 
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| her no developing intelligence, but her ees & 
| tive faculties remain dormant, and she only 
_ performs for him that round of domestic du- 
| ties which belong to her sphere, then be it 
_ known to him he has no wile. This rib isnot 
| bone of his bone, nor flesh of his flesh—she 
| was not taken from his breast, and cannot be 
i vivified into a second and dearer self. Alas! 
|| how maay a noble man has thus suffered;— 
| Prometheus like, the fire of Heaven burns in 
his heart, and he remains nailed to the rock of 
a nitural truth, with the vultures of discontent 
and discord gnawing at his vitals—or, Tanta- 
| lus-like, he is apparently possessed of an over- 
|| flowing cup of which he may never drink.— 
| Tie wheel of Ixion was not more dreadful to 

| the body than such a union is to a spirit.— 





1} 
t 
} 
' 
i} 
} 


|| And for a woman thus circumstanced, mar- 
‘riage is to her an iron bed of Procrustes, to 
' which she can never be fitted, and her toil is 
| more intolerable than that of Sysiphus—she 
' has never done rolling up the stone of her dai- 
| ly labors. 
But in the dark and stifling deptls of this 
Platonian region comes the far-off echo of an 
|, Orpheon music. There is a beautiful light of 
Heaven above the light of this Stygian des- 
| pair—-in a higher life. When all earthly pas- 
| sions and allurements no longer exist, the lov- 
ing God, who created mauffor blessedness, will 
gather up all pure, suffering souls, and restore 


| each to its own. 
| 





Back from the beautiful Heaven-world rolls 
| upon us a vision of the blessedness of the mar- 
| riage life. Far above the Heaven of heavens 
| we see the all-glorious and shining One—the 
| infinitely divine Jesus—who claims the church 
| as his bride and wife. Behold here! the pro- 
totypes of man and woman. Gud is man 
and the’church is woman. God is love, and 
the church is wisdom derived from that love. 
|| How spiritual and eternal is this union! This 
|| high and holy joy of the Infinite is reflected in 
finite types, and man and woman in themselves 
and in their degree may realize the protective 
love of God, and the dependant confidence of 
the church. 


| When awoman wholly trusts in a man; 
| knows that that love is unfailing and bound- 
| leas, that his highest joy is to give her his love 
| and that though all of her weakness, suffering, 
tribulation and sorrow, he will support her 
with tenderness, patience and a fond devotion, 
and will seek even to raise her up to that which 
| is high and holy and pure and good, how bles- 
/ sed it is for woman to live in such a presence! 








_ until she becomes like him in his, feelings and 
actions. She unites to him her inmost nature. 





| The image of such a man grows in her thought } 





Her only delight is to excite joy jn} 
minister to him, to give back to iy, , 
beautiful thoughts he has given her ; 
his truth to shine in the light of g | 
intelligence, to make him realize that , 
into his very soul. and responds to }j 
feeling, and would bind all things jn }; 
life into a blessedness around him, to ey, 
ken in him new states of that beautify 
which she never tires. 


In the providence of God, love give 
man the most wonderful perception , 
thought and feeling of the man she |y 
This enables her to adapt herself to qj 
states, and to act upon him with a y 
influence—impervious to the obser, 
others. She can awaken in him springs 
tion, of which he is almost unconscic, 
her delicate influence causes them to 
into life. A man does not know what 
his heart until a woman loves him, and 
ers to him his latent capacities, And} 
man grows rich in the beautiful gifts 
man. Intellectually, she has nothing g 
self. Like as the church receives lj 
from God, so does the wife receive fry 
husband; but the germs of truth recejy 
to her loving mind are clothed_and ado 
a body fullof life and grace, and the th 
thus born derives its life from the fat) 
it is brought into activity by the mot 
Thus it is that man and woman are essey 
the perfection of an existence, and wit 
a ong, they live in a conscious aud | 
blessedness. 





PASS IT ALONG. 

Yes, pass it along, whether you bel 
or not—that one-sided whisper again 
character of a virtuous female. Yo 
that you don't believe it, but you wil 
your influence to bear up a false report 
pass it on the current. How many: 
tions have been lost by a surmise! 
many hearts have bled by a whisper! 
many benevolent deeds have been chill 
the shrug of a shoulder! How manyi 
duals have been shunned by a gentle. 
rious hint! How many chaste bosoms 
been wrung with grief by a single nod! 
many “tae graves have been dug by 
report! Yet you will pass the slander: 
you will keep it above the waters bys 
of your tongue, when you might sink! 
ever. Destroy this passion for telling: 
we pray you. Lisp not a word thats 
jure the character of another. If the ® 
has erred, [and repents] forgive her, a 
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e the past. She has wounds enough with- 
the slanderer’s tongue. Be determined 
jjsten to no story that is repeated to the in- 
of another, and so fur as you are concern- | 
jihe slander will die. But tell it once, and | 
may go as on the wings of the wind—in- | 
sasing With each breath, till it has circulat- 
jthrough the State, and brought to the 
ave one Who might have lived and been a 
hissing to the world, 





THEY SAY THAT THOU ART POOR. 


They say that thou ari poor, Louise, 
And so I know thou art; 

But what is wealth to noble minds, 
Or riches to the heart? 

With all the wealth of India’s mines, 
Can one great deed be bought? 

Or can a kingdom's ransom bring 
One bright and holy thought: 

No! vain your boasted treasure, 
Tho’ earth to gold is given, 

Gold cannot stretch to measure 
The love bestowed by Heaven. 


They say that thou art poor, Louise, 
And so I know thou art; 
Bui why should lack of sordid pelf 
Thrust thee and me apart? 
The pearls that sparkle on the lawn 
Our jewels bright shall be; 
The gold that frets the early dawn 
Shall fill our treasury! 
Ask we the proudest minion 
Whom gold gives rule o'er earth, 
Does not our broad dominion 
Out-beggar all he’s worth? 


We'll rove beside the brook at eve, 
When birds their vesper song 
Of gentle truth and guileless love, 
To woods aud winds prolong! 
And from the morning jewelled cup 
Such healihful draught we'll have, 
As never met the fevered lips 
Of fortune’s gilded slave. 
Could Lydian Croesus, dearest, 
As wide a kingdom see, 
As the fair realm thou hearest 
Belongs to thee and me? 


I know that thou art poor, Louise, 
And so indeed am I; 
But not the hordes of ocean's caves 
Our poverty can buy! 
For wealth beyond the miser’s thought 
We both alike control— 
The treasure of a priceless love, 
The riches of the soul? 
Then at this hour divine love, 
To holy echoes given, 





Let thy true vows, and mine, love, 
Be registered in Heaven! 


TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF. 

To a young man who asked of Horace Mann 
counsel to guide himself towards success in 
the legal profession,that extraordinary man re- 
plied, tersely, promptly and definitely. He | 
opens with the following very common-sense 
and important suggestions touching the neces- 
sity of health. 

“First you need health. An earnest student 
is prone to injure his health. Hope cheats 
him with the belief that, if he can study now 
without cessation, he can doso always. —Be- 
cause he does not see the end of his strength, 
he foolishly concludes there isno end. <A 
spendthrift of health is one of the most rep- 
rehensible of spendthrifts. I am certain I 
could have performed twice the labor, both 
better and with greater ease to myself, had I 


known as much of the laws of health and Jie |! 


at twenty-one, as Ido now. In college I was 


taught all about the motions of the planets, | 
as carefully as though they were in danger of || 
getting off the track if I had not known how || 
to trace their orbits, but about my own organ- | 


ization and the conditions indispensable to the 
healthful functions of my own body, was left 


in profound ignorance. Nothing could be | 


more preposterous. I ought to have begun 


at home, and take the stars when it should / 


have come their turn. The consequence was 
I broke down at the beginning of the second 
college year, and have never had a well day 


since. Whatever labor I have been since | 


uble to do, I have done it all on credit instead 


of capital—a most ruinous way, either in re- || 
gard to health or money. For the last twen- | 
ty-five years, so far as it regards health, I have 


been put, from day to day, on my good beha- 


vior; and during the whole of this period, as || 
a Hibernian would say,had I lived for a month | | 
as other people do, I should have died in a | 


fortnight. 
Health bas a great deal to do with what the 


world calls talent. ‘Take a lawyer's! f: through | 


and high health is worth at least fifty per cent | 


more than brain. Endurance, cheerfulness, | 
with eloquence, attain a force and splendor | 
with health which they never can attain with- 


outit. Itoften happens that the credit awar- | 


ded to the intellect belongs to the digestion.— || 


Though I do not believe that genius and eu- | | 


pepsy are convertible terms, yet the former can 
never rise to its loftiest height unaided by the 
latter. 

Again: a wise man, with a great enterprise 
before him, first looks round for suitable in- 
struments wherewith to execute it; and he | 
thinks it all important to command these in- | 


struments before he begins his labor. Health i} 
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WONDERS OF MECHANICS—SINGULAR ANECDOTES. 





is an indispensible -instrament for the best 
— and the highest finish of all work. 

‘hink of the immense advantage you would 
have in a suit in court, if, after a week's or a 
fortnight’s investigation of facts, you could 
come in for the closing argument on the last 
day, fresh and elastic, with only so much more 
of momentum and fever for the velocity and 
'| the glow you had acquired. 








WONDERS OF MECHANICS. - 


Pliny and A@lian relate that, Marme- 
| cides wrought out of ivory a chariot with four 
wheels and four horses, anda ship with all her 
tackling both in so small a compass, that a bee 
could hide either with its wings. Nor should 
we doubt this when we find it recorded in our 
own domestic history, on less questionable au- 
thority, that in the twentieth year of Queen 
Klizabeth’s reign, a blacksmith of London, of 
the name of Mark Scaliot, made alock ofiron, 
steel and brass, of eleven pieces and a pipe 
key, all cf which weighed only one grain. Sca- 
liot also made a chain of gold of forty-three 
links, which he fastened tc the neck of a flea, 
which drew the whole with perfect ease. The 
chain, key, lock and flea altogether, weighed 
but one grain and a half! 


Hadrianius Sunius saw at Mechlin, in 





a basket; in it were fourteen pair of dice 
distinct, the spots and numbers of which 
were easily to be discerned with a good 
eye. 

But still more extraordinary than this bas- 
ket of dice, or anything we have yet men- 
tioned, must have been a set of turnery 
shown at Rome, in the time of Pope Paul 
the Fifth by one Shad Mitelbrath, who had 
purchased it of the artist, Oswaldus Norhin- 
gerus. It consisted of sizteen hundred dish- 
es, which wére all perfect and complete in 
every part, yet so small and slender 
that the whole could be enclossd in a 
case fabricated of a peppercorn of the ordi- 
nary size! The Pope is said to have count- 
ed them, himself, but with the help of a 
pair of spectacles, for they were so very 
small as to be almost invisible with the na- 
ked eye. Although his holiness thus satis- 
fied his own eyes of the fact; he did not, 
we are assured, ask those about him to sub- 
scribe to it on the credit of his infallibility; 
for he gave every one an opportunity of ex- 
amining and judging for himself, and among 
the persons thus highly favored, particular 








| Johannes Faber, a physician of Rome. 


Brabant, a cherry stone cut into the form of] }, 





reference is made to Gaspar Schioppins, and| 


Turrianus, of whose skill so many 
derful things are related, is said t) , 
fabricated iron mills, which moved of 4, 
selves, so minute in size, that a monk. 
carry one in his sleeve, and yet pow 
enough to grind in a single day, foog 
the consumption of eigtt men. 

‘& In penmanship, the productions of 
class have been very numerous, aud gp 
them not a little extraordinary. In the 
of Queen Elizabeth, as Dr. Heylen, jy 
life of King Charles relates, “there was , 
who wrote the Ten Commandments 
Creed, the Pater Noster, the Queen's y 
and the Lord’s Prayer, within the comp 
of a penny; and gave her Majesty a pair 
spectacles, of such an artificial making, ; 
by the help thereof, she did plainly and 
tinctly discern every letter.” 

A gentleman now living in Liverpool} 
written the whole of Mr. Roscoe's poem 
Mount Pleasant, in a square of thiree ine 
and one-eigth, by two inches and sevens 
teenths; Goldsmith’s poem of The Travel 
(488 lines) in a square of three inches ay 
half; the bok of the Prophet ¥ 
chi, in a kind of pyramid, not exceeding 
ordinary little finger in bulk; and the Lor 
Prayer in a circle of three-s'x‘ecnths of 
inch, which may be distinctly read with 
magnifying glass, and by some without th 
elp. 





SINGULAR ANECDOTES. 


One of the most singular features in Ps 
cology, is the fact which is perfectly notoria 
that the faculty of memory acquires an a 
tivity and tenacity, in the case of peri 
about being drowned which it never exiil 
its under ordinary circumstances. Aun acc 
dent occurred some weeks since, at Ne 
York, which threw a number of persons ig 
to the North River. Among others wey 
Mr. , and his sister, the first name 
editor of a weekly paper in Philadelphia 
They were both finally saved. Mr. 
describes the sensation while under wate, 
and in a drowning condition, to be ples 
ant but peculiar. It seemed to him that 
every event in his life crowded in his mind 
at once. He was sensible of what was 0 
curring, and expected to drown, but seemed 
only to regret that such an interesting item 
as his sensations should be lost. 

In noticing this statement in an exchang: 
I am reminded of an incident which, dissin 
ilar as it is to the one just narrated, init 
general features, had the same remarkable 
awakening of the memory, which such ‘+ 
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metimes exhibit. I can vouch for the 
of what follows, as well as to testify 
recollections in my owe case, 
to the hazards of drowning, 
ducing in a few moments the events 
entire past life. 
we years since, A. held a bond of B. 
greral hundred dollars, having some 
torun. At its maturity he found that 
{ put it away so carefully that he was un- 
to find it. Every search was fruitless — 
uly knew that it had not been paid nor 
jaway. In this dilemma he called on 
ated the circumstances of its disappear- 
and proposed giving him a receipt as an 
¢ tothe bond, or rather an indemnifying 
jagainst its collection if ever found. 
phisgreat surprise, B. not only refused to 
t his terms of meeting the difficulty, but 
ely d:nied owing him anything, and 
dy intimated the presence of a fraud- 
design on the part of A. Without legal 
ill Catchers without redress, he had 
miure both the loss of his money, and 
yicion of a dishonorable intention in 
i¢ the claim. Several years passed away 
wit any change in the nature of the 
ot its facts above given, when one af- 
jn while bathing in James River, A., 
from inability to swim or cramp, or 
» other cause, was discovered to be 
ing. He had sunk and rishn several 
s, and was floating away under the wa- 
vhen he was seized and drawn ashore.— 
wal remedies were applied to resuscitate 
and although there were signs of life, 
¢was no appearance of consciousness.— 
was taken Rome in a state of complete 
wustion and remained in that state for some 


in the first return of strength to walk, he 
his bed, went to his book case,took a book 
opened it, and handed his long lost bond 
friend who was present. He then informed 
that when drowning, and sinking as he 
posed, to rise no more, in a moment as a 
fure, every act of his life, from the hour of 
childhood to the time of sinking beneath 
water, and among them the circumstance 
his putting the bond into a book, the book 
, and the place in which he had put it in 
hook case. Itis needless to say that he 
ered his own with usury.—Cist’s Adver- 





‘o less than eleven steamships have been 
inthe Pacific since January Ist., 1861. 

were the Commodore Preble, Union, 
Sea Gill, Gen. Warren North 
rica, Pioneer, City of Pittsburgh, Inde- 
lence, Tennessee, and 8. 8. Lewis. 


sApeake 





from the pen of the late lamented W. GarLorp Ciark, and 
was written by him for an early number of The Knicker- 
bocker Magazine : 

A SONG OF MAY. 


The Spring's scented buds all around me are swelling— | 
There are songs in the stream, there is health in the gale; 
A sense of delight in each bosom is dwelling, 
As float the pureday-beams o'er mountain and vale ; 
The desolate reign of old winter is broken— 
The verdure is fresh upon every tree ; 
Of nature's revival the charm, and a token 
Of love, oh thou spirit of Beauty ! to thee. 


The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that begirt his career ; 
He welcomes the gladness and glory, returning 
Torest on the promise and hope of the year; 
He fills with rich light all the balm-breathing flowers— 
He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the wave ; 
He wakes into music the green forest-bowers, 
And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivers lave. 





The youn; bird is out on his delicate pinion— 
He timidly sails in the infinite sky ; 
A greeting to May, and her fairy dominion, 
He pours on the west-wind’s fragrant sigh; 
Around, above, there are peace and pleasure— 
The woodlands are singing, the heaven is bright; 
The fields are unfolding their emerald treasure, 
And man’s genial spirit is soaring in light. 


Alas! for my weary and care-haunted bosom ! 
The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more ; 
The song in the wild-wood—the sheen of the blossom— 
The fresh welling fountain—their magic is o'er! 
When I list to the streams—when I look on the flowers, 
They tell of the Past with so mournful a tone, 
That I call up the past of my long-vanished hours, 
And sigh that their transports are over and gone. 


From the wide spreading earth—from the limitless heaven, 
There have vanished an eloquent glory and gleam ; 
To my veil'd mind no more, is the influence given, 
Which colored life with the hues of a dream ; 
The bloom-purple landscape its loveliness sieepeth— 
I deem that a light, as of old, gilds the wave ; 
But the eye of my spirit in heaviness sleepeth, 
Or sees but my youth, and the visions it gave. 


Yet it is not that age on my years hath descended— 
Tis not that its snow-wreaths encircle my brow; 
But the newness, the sweetness of Being are ended— 
I feel not their love kindling witchery now! 
The shadows of death o'er my path have been sweeping, 
There are those who have loved me, debared from the | 
day ; 
The green turf is bright where in peace they are sleeping, || 
And on wings of remembrance my soul is away. 





It is shut to the glow of this present existence— 
It hears from the past, a funeral strain ; 
And it eagerly turns to the high seeing disiance, 
Where the last blooms of earth will be garnered again ; 
Where no mildew, the soft, damask-rose cheek shall nour- 
ish ; 
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Where Grief bears no longer the poisonous sting ; 


Where pitiless Dearn no dark sceptre can flourish, 
Or siain with his blight the luxuriant spring. 


It is thus thet the hopes which to others are given, 
Fall cold on my heart in this rich mouth of May ; 
I hear the clear anthems that ring through the heaven ; 
I drink the bland airs that enliven the day ; 
And if gentle Navare, her festival keeping, 
Delights net my bosom, uh! do not condemn : 
O'er the lost and the lovely my spirit is weeping, 
For my heart's fondest raptures are buried with them ! 





THE WIFE—A TRUE STORY. 


BY FLORENCE MACDONALD, 


“T am hopeless !” said the young man in a 
voice that was painfully desponding. “Utter 
ly hopeless! Heaven knows I have tried 
, hardto get employment! But no one has 
need of my service. ‘lhe pittance doled out 

by your father, and which comes with a sense 
of humiliation that is absolutely heart-crush- 
ing, is scarcely sufficient to provide this miser- 
_ able abode, and keep hunger from our door.— 
|| But for your sake, 1 would not touch a shilling 
|, of his money, if J starved.” 
| “Hush, dear Edward!” returned ih> gentle 

girl, who had left her father, mother, and a 
| pleasant home, to share the lot of him she lov- 
‘ ed; and she laid a a tn on his lips, while she 

drew her arm around him. 
| Agnes,’ said the young man, “I cannot 
, endure this life much longer. The native in- 
dependence of my character revolts at our 
| present condition. Months have elapsed, and 
| yet the ability 1 possess finds no emplyment.— 
| In this country, every avenue is crowded. 

The room in which they were, overlooked 
‘the sea. 
| But there is another land, where, if what 
| we hear be true, ability finds employment and 
| talent a sure reward.” And as p ae said 
this, in a voice of encouragement, she pointed 
| from the window towards the expanse of wat- 
| ers that stretched far away towards the south 
\ and west. 
| “America!” The word was uttered in a 
| quick, earnest voice. 
x Yes.” 
“ Agnes I thank you for this suggestion !— 

_ Return to the pleasant home you left for one 

who cannot procure for you even the plainest 

comforts of life, and I will cross the ocean to 
| seek a better fortune in that land of promise. 
|The separation, painful to both, will not, | 
( trust, be long.” 
“ Edward,” replied the young wife, with en- 





about his neck, “I will never leave thee , 
forsake thee ! where thou goest I will vo, 
where thou liest I will lie. Thy people g 
be my people, thy God my God.” 

“Would you forsake all,” said Edwanj 
surprise. “and go far away with me jy, 
strange land ?” 

“It will be no stranger to me than it yj) 
to you, Edward.” 

“No, no, Agnes ! I will not think of th, 
said Edward Marvel, in a positive voice, 
1 go to that land of promise, it must firg 
alone.” 

“Alone!” A shadow fell over the face 
Agnes. “Alone! It cannot—it must , 
be!” 

“Just think Agnes. IfI go alone, it , 
cost me but a small sum to live until | 4 
some business, which may be for weeks 
even months, after I arrive in the \ 
Woild.” 

“ What if you were to be sick?” The fray 
of Agnes slightly quivered as she made {J 
suggestion. 

“We will not think of that.” 

 Leannot help thinking of it, Edward, 
Therefore entreat me not to leave thee, nor 
return from following after thee. Where th 
goest, I will go.” 

Marvel's countenance become more serioy 

“ Agnes,” said the young man, after he }; 
reflected for some time, “let us think no mo 
about this. I cannot take you far away 
this strange country. We will go back | 
London. Perhaps another trial there mey| 
more successful,” 

After a feeble opposition on the part ; 
Agnes, it was finally agreed that Edwa 
should go once more to London, while’ 
made a brief visit to her parents. If he fow 
employment, she was to join him immediate 
if not successtul, they were then to think fu 
ther of the journey to America. 

With painful reluctance, Agnes went be 
to her father’s house, the door of which ev 
stood open to receive her; avd she went bad 
alone. The pride of her husband would 1 
permit him to cross the threshold of a dwell: 
where his presence was not a welcome ove. 
In eager suspense, she waited a whole wei 
ere a letter came from Edward. The tone « 
this letter was as cheerful and as hopeful a 
was possible for the young man to write. Bu 
as yet, he had found no employment. A wee 
elapsed before another came. It opened: 
these words:— 

“Mvypear, pEaR Aayes! Hopeless 
doing anything here, [ have turned ™ 
thoughts once more to the land of prom 








thasiasn, as she drew her arm more tightly 
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s you receive this, I will be onmy! Soon after, the nurse returned to Marvel 


ditherward. Brief, very brief I trust, 
separation. ‘The moment I obtain 
nt, [ will send for you, and then our 
will take place with a fullness of de- 
has Wwe have not yet experienced. 
tender, and hopeful was the letter; 
prought a burden of grief and heart- 
to the tender young creature, who 
tas if she had been deserted by the 
»was dear to her as her own life. 
afew days had Edward Marvel been 
jen he became scriously indisposed, 
the remaining part of the voyage, was 
to be unable to rise from his berth— 
embarked in a packet ship from Liv- 
hound for New York, where he arrived 
spiration of five weeks. ‘There he was 
i to the sick wards of the hospital on 
jsand, and it was the opinion of the 
ys there, that he would die. 
ve you friends in the country?” inquired 
who was attending the young man.— 
stion was asked on the day after he 
ome an inmate of the hospital. 
me was the feebly uttered reply. 
jare very ill,” replied the nurse. 
sick man looked anxiously into the face 
attendant. 
at have friends in England?” 
es.” 
re you any communication to make to 


wel closed his eyes and remained for 
ime silent. 
you will get me a pen and some paper, I 
ite a few lines,” said he at length. 
am afraid you are too weak for the 
"replied the nurse. 
me try,” he answere”, 
attendant left the rooin. 
there any one in your part of the house 
d Marvel?” inquired a puysician, meeting 
use soon after she had left the sick 
rom. “There’s a young woman down 
dfice inquiring for a person of that 


arvel——Marvel !” The nurse shook her 
are you certain?” remarked the physi- 


am certain there is no one by that name 
liom any one here would make inquiries. 
rs a young Englishman who came over 
last packet, whose name is something 
lat you mention. But he has no friends 
is country.” 

t physician passed on without further re- 





with the writing materials for which he had | 
asked. She drew a table to the side of his | 
bed, and supported him as he leaned over and 

tried, with an unsteady hand to write. 


“Have you awife at home?” asked the || 


nurse; her eyes had rested on the first words 
he wrote. ay 
“Yes,” sighed the young man, as the pen | 
dropped from his fingers, and he leaned back 
heavily, exhausted by even the slight effort he 
had been making. 
“Your name is Marvel ?” 
“Yes.” 
“A young woman was here just now in- | 
quiring if we had a patient by that name.” 





“By my name?” There was a slight indi- || 


cation of surprise. 

«“ Yes.” 

“Did she find the one for whom she was 
seeking ?” 


“There is no person here, except yourself, | 


whose name came near to the one she men- 
tioned. As you had no friends in the country, 
we did not suppose you were meant.” 
“No, no.” And the sick man 
head slowly. “There is none to ask for me. 
Did you say it wasa young woman?” he in- 


quired, soon after. His mind dwelt on the | 


occurrence, 


“Yes, A young woman with a fair com- | 


\| 


plexion and deep blue eyes.” 

Marvel looked up quickly into the face of 
the attendant, while a flush came into his | 
cheeks. | 

“She was a slender young girl with light 
hair, and her face was pale, as from trouble.” 

“ Agnes ! Agnes!” exclaimed Marvel, rising 
up. “But no no,” he added, mournfully, sink- 
ing back again upon the bed; “that can-| 
not be. 1 left her far away over the wide | 
ocean.” @ 

“Will you write?” said the nurse after some | 
moments. | 

The invalid without unclosing his eyes, | 
slowly shook his head. A little while the at- , 
tendant lingered in his room and then retired. | 

“Dear, dear Agnes!” murmured Edward | 
Marvel, closing his eyes, and letting his | 
thoughts go, swift-winged across the billowy | 
sea, “Shall I never look on your sweet face 
again? Never feel your light arms about my | 
neck, or your breath warm on my cheek? | 
Heaven give thee strength to bear the trouble 


For some minutes he lay, thus alone, in 
selfcommunion. He heard the door open, 
and also the quick step of some one ap- | 
»roaching; but he scarcely heeded them. A 


in store.” \| 
} 








shook his | 
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| form bent over him; but his eyes remained 
| shut, nor. did he open them until warm lips 
| were pressed against his own, and a low voice 
| thrilled through his whole being, said— 
| ber 1 lied, fondl 
: es!” he eagerly i ‘on em- 
bracing his wife. “ Acie have I po Bs 
| from a fearful dream!” 
Yes, it was indeed her of whom he had 
' been thinking. The moment she had received 
| Marvel's letter, informing her that he had left 
| for the United States, she resolved to follow. 
Her friends seeing her determination, provided 


_and placed her in care of the captain o 

| steamship in which she was to sail. In New 
|| York they had friends, to whom they gave 
|| her letters, fully explaining her mission, and 
| earnestly commending her to their care and 
| protection. 

Two weeks before the ship in which Ed- 
‘ward Marvel sailed reached her destination, 
| Agnes was in New York. Before her de- 

parture, she had sought, but in vain, to dis- 
| cover the name of the vessel in which her hus- 
| band had embarked. On arriving in the New 
World, she was therefore uncertain whether 
|| he had preceded her in a steamer, or was still 
|| lingering on the way. 
|| ‘The friendsto whom Agnes brought letters 
|| received her with great kindness, and gave her 
|| all the advice and assistance needed under the 
|| circumstances. But two weeks went by 
|| without a word of intelligence on the one sub- 
|| ject that absorbed all her thoughts. Sunken 
t! eyes and pale cheeks, attested the weight of 
|| suffering that was on her. 

| One day it was announced that a Liverpool 
Packet had arrived with the ship fever on 
|| board, and that several of the passengers had 
| been removed tu the hospital. 
| A thrill of fear went through the Teart of 
|the anxious wife. It was soon ascertained 
| that Marvel had been a passenger on board 
| this vessel; but, for some cause, nothing in re- 
| gard to him beyond this fact could she learn. 
| She now started for the hospital, her heart op- 
| pressed with a fearful presentiment that he was 
| dead or struggling in the grasp of a fatal mala- 
| dy. On making inquiry at the hospital, she 
_ was told the one she sought was not there, 
' and she was about returning to the city, when 
_ the truth reached her ears. ~ 

| “Yshe very ill?” she asked, struggling to 
| com ose herself. 
| Yes, he is extremely ill,” was the reply.— 
|“ And it might not be well for you, under the 
| circumstances, to see him at present.” 

“ Not well for his wife to see him?” returned 





| her with »very thing necessary for the voyage, * 
f the 





thought of not being permitted to come, 
him in his extremity. “Do» not say tha, 
Oh, take meto him! I will save his jig.” 

“ You must be very calm,” said the np 
for it was with her she was talking. « 
least excitement may be fatal.” 

“Oh, I will be calm and prudent.” 
while she spoke, her frame quivered with g 
citement. 

But she controlled herself when the mone 
of meeting came, and, though her unexpe 
auprerenee produced a shock, it was saly 
rather than injurious. 

7” * * 

“ My dear, dear Agnes!” said Edward 
vel, a month from this time as they sat a 
in the chamber of a pleasant house in No 
York. “I owe youmy life. But trom 
promt resolution to follow me across the x 
would, in all | probability, now be sleepiy 
the sleep of de 
fer for your sake!’ 

As Marvel uttered the last sentence 
troubled expression flitted over his count 
ance. Agnes Dae tenderly into his face a 
asked—‘W hy this look of doubt and anxiety 

“Need I answer the question?” returned 
young man. It is, thus far, no better wi 
me than when we left our old home. Tho 
health is coming back fhrongh every fibm 
and my heart is filled with an eager desire 
relieve these kind friends of the burden of 
support, yet no prospect opens.” 

o cloud came stealing dark over the fag 
of the young wife. The sunshine, so far fro 
being diminished, was brighter. 

“Let not your heart be troubled, all wi 

come right,” said she with a beautiful smile’ 
“ Right, Agnes? it is not right for me the 
or on strangers.” 
“You need depend but a little while ln 
ger. I have already made warm friends her 
and through them secured for you employ 
ment. A good place awaits you so soon 
strength to fill it comes back to your weaken 
ed frame.” 

“Angel!” exclaimed the young man, over 
come with so unexpected a declaration. 

“ No, not an angel,” calmly replied Agnes 
“only a wife. And now dear Edward,” s 
added lively, never again, in any extremity, 
think for a moment of meeting trials or end 
ring privations alone. Having taken a wil 
you cannot move safely on your journey wiles 
she moves by your side.” 

“Angel! Yes you are my good angel,” 
peated Edward. . es ‘i 

“Call me what you will,” said Agnes, wil 
a sweet smile “but let me be your wife. 1% 
no better name—no higher station.” Godey 


Oh, what would L not; 


to 

















| gnes. Tears sprung to her eyes at the 








